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DEER HUNTING IN PALO DURO CANYON. 


By R. E. 


EING very fond of deer shooting, 
B ‘the 1st of November invariably 

finds me planning my annual hunt, 
which for the past 7 years I have taken 
in Palo Duro Cafion—an abrupt depres- 
sion in the plains of Western Texas. 
Thus Nov. 1, 1911, found me ready and 
anxious—the first rain or snow being 
the signal to start. The cajion varies 
in width from a half to two miles and has 
steep rocky walls covered with scrub 
cedar—the cap rock being occasionally 
broken by small ravines making in from 
the sides which are very deep and rough; 
so that, without the proper moisture, 
hunting deer by sight tracking is out of 
the question. The deer are of the black- 
tail variety, and hunters acquainted with 
this species will realize one’s difficulties 
under such conditions. A light rain 
having fallen the night of the 4th, dawn 
of Nov. 5 found C.,F. Mitchel and my- 
self packing our grub box and loading 
the spring wagon with our tent, cooking 
utensils, horse feed and two high-power 
tifles—mine being a .32 Winchester 
Special with a record of 10 deer in two 
years (g of which were killed in Old 
Mexico) and Mitchel’s a .30 calibre Gov- 
ernment Springfield. Everything being 
teady, we harnessed our horses and set 
out for Dry Creek—about a 45-mile 
drive. The weather being cool, we made 
it in time to pitch our tent and fix camp 
in good shape for the 6-day hunt we 
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expected to take—our camp being located 
in the head of a small cafion about too ft. 
deep by 40 wide, in the bottom of which 
was the only water that could be reached 
by the stock of the surrounding country. 
Most of that first night was spent sit- 
ting around our camp-fire, listening to 
the coyotes and the mournful Hoo! hoo! 
hoo! of the owls, and 4 o’clock of the 
morning of the 6th found us stirring and 
ready to get into action. 

On reaching the hunting grounds, we 
separated—each taking different sides of 
the cafion. We were seldom out of talk- 
ing distance and had agreed to shoot 
at nothing but deer. Thus, a shot would 
mean that. game was afoot and would 
put the other fellow on guard. The sides 
of the cafion are very steep and rocky, 
and we had to use great caution, so as to 
not stampede the game before getting 
within easy shooting range. I being fa- 
miliar with the country and Mitchel not, 
we agreed to meet at a point some three 
miles distant from camp. I directed him 
to a certain butte that extended far out 
from the main cap rock, and the hunt 
began in earnest. 

I had gone but a short ways when I 
noticed fresh tracks—indicating that 
some wandering deer had passed that 
way. Ten o'clock found me at the pro- 
posed meeting place, but no Mitchel. I 
found later that he had covered the coun- 
try much faster than I and had crossed 
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over to my side to wait for me and got 
lost in the cedars. When he discovered 
his mistake he did not fire any shots, as 
he did not want to disappoint me. I 
waited a half-hour and then set out for 
a certain butte two miles away, across the 
bottoms, which were densely covered with 
cedar and mesquite brush. There was a 
small park on top of this butte, which was 
the favorite haunt of a big buck. In past 
seasons I had several times run onto 
Old Spikes here, but he had always made 
his get-away at the faintest scent of dan- 
ger. Arriving at the base of this butte 
at noon, I stopped at the bottom to rest. 
I am not much of a climber and wanted 
to steady my nerves before attempting 
the ascent to the park, as I thought I 
might start something. The trail cross- 
ing over. the mountain passed through 
the park and down the other side, mak- 
ing it very easy for Old Spikes to make 
his escape. Perchance he was already 
there and had discovered my approach. 
Nevertheless, I started my careful as- 
cent—climbing a while, then resting. I 
had made about half the distance when I 
discovered cattle coming down for wa- 
ter. Knowing there was no other way 
out of the situation, I proceeded up the 
mountain until the cattle, about 20 in 
number, discovered me and turned back 
up the trail. “Good-bye, Old Spikes, 
this time! ” thought I, as the steers were 
very wild and would rush through the 
brush when level ground was reached. 
I had made about two-thirds of the 
way up, when, to my surprise, I noticed 
deer tracks crossing the trail—the very 
ones I was looking for, as the aforesaid 
Old Spikes had three long toes and a 
skip, the deficiency being on the left 
forefoot. I found, in searching for more 
proof before taking up the trail to track 
him down, that he had been stationed 
about 60 ft. to windward of the trail, 
on a spur that protruded from the moun- 
tainside, from which stand he could sur- 
vey the country for miles, with hardly 
a possibility of any hunter seeing him 
first. He could have gone either way 
around the mountain and made a com- 
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plete get-away; but he made a fatal mis- 
take when he crossed the trail behind the 
cattle. I took the trail from the point 
where he had been lying down when the 
cattle disturbed his rest—the ground be- 
ing still warm from contact with his 
body. It was easy tracking at first, as 
his heavy weight drove his sharp hoofs 
clearly into the mountainside, his bounds 
being about ro ft. apart; but he was wise 
and made for the rocky and more open 
side of the mountain, and here I occa- 
sionally lost the trail and had to retrace 
my steps several times—all of which took 
time and began to tell on my strength and 
shoe soles. Ere long I decided to eat 
lunch, and perched myself on top of a 
large boulder some 20 ft. off the trail, 
where I could see for some distance along 
the mountainside—giving me, I thought, 
the advantage. But, as I said before, 
he was wise. After searching the coun- 
try with my glass, to make sure that I 
hadn’t passed up any good shots, I drew 
forth my lunch and began eating at my 
ease, thinking Mr. Buck entirely out of 
range. 

In preparing my lunch I had wrapped 
same in double newspaper. After finish- 
ing my dry meal, there being no water 
near by, I rested on the boulder a short 
while and then threw the paper away— 
intending to resume my trailing job. 
But, as you all know, the wind blows 
some here in Texas—especially on the 
cap rocks—and when that paper was 
caught by a wind going at the rate of 
about 40 miles an-hour and went up that 
mountainside, flapping and tearing 
through the cedars, I found I had started 
something new on the old buck, and to 
my surprise right then was when I 
jumped Old Spikes! For, at the very 
point where I had stopped to lunch, he 
had turned and climbed about 200 ft. up 
the mountain, almost directly ‘over me 
and in plain sight. He had evidently de- 
cided that I was not dangerous—for he 
had lain down and was doubtless watch- 
ing me all the while. But that newspaper 
was too much!! He gave the usual 
whistle and started. Had he not started 
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up the mountainside, his escape would 
have been certain, for the surprise and 
his uneven jumps behind trees and rocks 
would have been too much for me. But 


The first one broke the hind-leg at the 
hock, passing upward through the body 
and coming out to the left of the back- 
bone just behind the ribs—checking him 

















“OLD SPIKES.” 





his going up the mountain gave me an 
open chance of about 80 ft., before he 
passed behind a big boulder, and I didn’t 
lose any time, either! I got in two shots. 


until I got in the second, which followed 
the same course almost exactly, only 4 
inches higher, coming out on the reverse 
side of the backbone. Well, any one who 
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likes to get a good buck knows how I felt. 

I made my way up to where I expected 
to find my buck, but found only blood and 
tracks. Wounded as he was, he had car- 
ried himself an eighth of a mile over 
rough country, when I got in another 
shot through the shoulders that sent him 
tumbling down the mountainside fully 
200 ft. I thought the head would cer- 
tainly be ruined, but the large horns stood 
the fall well and protected the head other- 
wise and it came out in good shape (as 
the illustration shows). 

I thought the shooting would certainly 
bring Mitchel and waited a full hour. 
Then, as it was getting late, I started for 
camp—leaving my prize behind and tak- 
ing chances on the lobo wolves, which, 
from the appearance of their tracks, 
seemed numerous. Reaching camp about 
sundown, I found Mitchel there with a 
nice hot supper awaiting me. Supper 
over, we decided to bring the kill to 
camp that night, so we saddled our 
horses and started. But the job was 
easier talked about than done. After 
several hours of walking and leading our 
horses over places we could not ride, we 
finally reached the supposed spot; but 
found that we could not get the horses 
closer than within 500 ft. of the deer and 
we further found that it requires two 
better men than we were to carry a 200- 
pound deer (net weight) that distance 
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over rocks and through down timber, So 
we gave it up as a bad job and returned 
to camp—reaching there about 1 o'clock 
We were up early next morning—ready 
for our second attempt. I took the horse 
and went to the scene of action, while 


Mitchel took his rifle and hunted the 


rougher country for another buck. We 
found the job very difficult, even in day- 
light, for the horse only weighed 809 
pounds, and we had to repack several 
times on account of the thick brush pull- 
ing the pack off balance. But after a 
day of hard work and a lot of heavy lift 
ing, we finally reached camp at 6:00 
p. m. and had one of the finest bucks 
for a trophy that had ever been taken in 
that part of the country. We spent the 
following day in getting Mitchel a 
chance at a deer, and he finally succeeded 
in getting a nice one—a spike buck. We 
had some hard work in getting the 
smaller buck to camp too, as it had fallen 
in a very rough place where we could not 
reach it with the pack horse, ‘so made 
the regular pack on foot. Reaching 
camp after dark, we cooked supper and 
packed our wagon by moonlight; then 
slept until 11:30, threw our camp bed 
in the wagon, loaded our deer in, and 
began our night journey back to Ama- 
rillo, our home town, which we reached 
in due season. 


LOG OF THE LURLINE. 


By THOS. F. DRUMMOND. 


Nore.—The schooner yacht Lurline, manned by a novice crew from the ranks 
of the San Diego Yacht Club, won the fourth biennial yact race from San Pedro, 
California, to Honolulu, Hawaiian Islands—defeating Nattose, Hawaii and Sea Farer. 


AWAII gleamed like a huge em- 
erald in the slanting rays of the 

Tropic sun as the champion 

yacht, Lurline, glided farther away from 
the hospitable sugar islands on‘ her re- 
turn voyage—bound for San Diego and 
home and a roaring welcome from thou- 
sands of loyal partisans. Urged on by 





a steady breeze, Lurline gradually sank 
the island, until only a faint haze marked 
where new-found friends made their 
homes, and this mute evidence of the 
island finally disappeared. Ever point- 
ing up into the wind, the splendid craft 
swept onward, conned by the master 
mind of her seasoned skipper. Slowly 
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START OF THE HONOLULU RACE.——Hawaii leading; Sea Farer second; 


Lurline approaching line, bow on. 





the life-giving orb circled its arch, until 
its rays cast far-reaching shadows; then, 
apparently poising for a moment on the 
rim of the great watery waste, Old Sol 
disappeared and the swift gathering 
gloom of a Tropical night enveloped the 
yacht. 

Aboard the famous craft her happy 
crew were busy—some at necessary 


dutes; others (and they were the busi- 
est) “fanning” about the great victory; 
wisely declaiming on the heretofore un- 
thought-of speed qualities Lurline pos- 
sessed ; graciously admitting that Hawaz 
and Sea Farer were “good old packets, 
all right!” but when they stacked up 
against Lurline—Good-bye! And pre- 
dominant in the boys’ minds, although 











THE LURLINE HEADING OUT TO SEA. 
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unspoken, was the joyous welcome they 
knew awaited them when the pride of 
the household stalked into the home 
nest, his face masked. with a blasé, bored 
look, while under his wishbone a furious 
tattoo sent joy supreme tingling to his 
fingers’ ends; and how Paw and Maw 
gazed proudly, fondly at their daring 
offspring, while Sis and Bub, half scared 
but beaming with joyous elation, listened 
intently and watched with all-devouring 
eyes as the returned globe trotter—the 


household hero of a great event—slowly 
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gliding, the ship and the hours and nights 
and days slipped by into yesterdays, until 
the afternoon of the tenth day out, when, 
along about five bells, an indescribable 
uneasiness seemed to pervade the atmos. 
phere, which quickly transmitted itself to 
those on deck. The Mate gave troubled 
glances toward the southward, wher 
heavy banks of dark clouds appeared on 
the horizon, assuming grotesqe shapes 
and slowly but surely obscuring the sky, 
One glance at the barometer—and then, 
in a crisp tone, “Call the Captain!” 
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THE SCHOONER 
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unwound adventure yarns that fairly 
scintillated with exclamation points— 
sizzling, bubbling, flooding with heart 
interest. 

So Lurline's crew listened to words 
‘ unspoken and watched with keen vision 
the marvelous pictures created by man’s 
mental alchemy, and ever and always the 
breeze held strong and true—imparting 
to the great schooner that sweeping rush 
that has made her name famous in the 
annals of sail craft. And gliding, always 


Almost immediately the grizzled old 
skipper, who had been preparing his 
data for afternoon sights, appeared in the 
companionway and stepped into the 
cockpit. A few low sentences passed. 
between the officers. One look to wind- 
ward, one at the glass, and quietly Cap- 
tain Harris said: ‘Go forward, Mr. 
Swanson. Call the watch and stand by 
to lay to. A cyclone is approaching and 
I want to find my position regarding the 
storm centre.”’ 
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Quickly the ship’s company were at 
their stations, her way stopped, and as 
she lay bowing to the sea the skipper, 
with anxious eyes, watched for the wind 
to shift. Meantime the whole firmament 
became overcast; livid patches of sky 
gleamed through rifts in the cloud bank ; 
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the cue the Captain was looking for. At 
once he was transformed from a kindly 
old salt to a very demon of voice and 
action. Quick commands were ripped 
out as from a Maxim gun. One leap 
took him to the wheel, and none too 
soon, for with an increasing roar the 
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CAPT. LEW B. HARRIS “SHOOTING THE SUN" ABOARD THE LURLINE. 





small, detached clouds, like flying scud, 
sped viciously overhead; the sea mounted 
to a long, high, restless swell, and away 
in the distance to windward the ear could 
catch a iow, hissing sigh. Suddenly a 
light catspaw filled the sails, coming 
slightly more from starboard. This was 





hurricane was already on the horizon. 
The wind-tortured water, lashed into a 
wall of seething foam, came racing down 
toward the vessel. ‘Take in and furl 
the jib! Lively, men!” was the first 
order which galvanized the crew into 
action. Down came the canvas as if by 
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magic and willing hands made fast the 
stops. The men were hardly on deck, 
when “First reef in the foresail!” sent 
them scurrying to execute the order, and 
with the smartness born of good training 
the boom was steadied, purchases over- 
hauled, halliards slacked gently, and in 
an incredibly short time the sail was 
reefed. When ready to hoist, from the 
wheel came the command: “Pass the 
gaskets. See sheet and halliards clear 
for running! Lay aft all and close reef 
the mainsail !!” 

While the crew were thus engaged, 
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whose instinct of self-preservation was 
uppermost, she battled for freedom. 
While the crew held on for dear life, 
tremendous volumes of water, driven by 
the irrisistible tempest, swept from for- 
ward—making a clean breach over every- 
thing. The gallant ship struggled through 
the weight of the seas which enveloped 
her, and at last, with a mighty effort, 
shook herself free. Then, with deafen- 
ing roar, the storm closed about Lurline 
and she disappeared in the maelstrom 
of battling elements—the last glimpse 
showing San Diego’s pride scudding be- 








LURLINE'S NOVICE CREW. 





the storm approached with appalling 
swiftness, and, just as the heavy main 
boom was steadied by the tackles and 
the great sail came slowly down, the full 
force of the first squall burst in fury on 
the hapless vessel. Over she went— 
fighting every inch—and while the raging 
elements threatened to rend her to pieces, 
with consummate skill her Captain, on 
whom all depended, nursed and coaxed 
her through the terrible onslaught. Gal- 
lantly the noble ship responded to the 
master hand, and like a great seabird, 


fore the gale like a gigantic seagull storm 
driven. 
x * * o* 

Lurline safely entered San Diego Bay, 
her home port, on Friday, August 9, 22 
days from Hilo, completing a cruise of 
close to 6,000 miles—a voyage solely for 
Americans’ love of sport. 

The Honolulu race, as it has come to 
be known, was first sailed in 1906. If 


any one man can be given credit for ini-- 


tiating this great nautical event, perhaps 
that honor should fall to Commodore 
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THE SOUL’S HOPE. 


Clarence MacFarlane of the Hawaiian 
Yacht Club. At any rate, aboard his 
_ sloop-rigged flyer La Paloma, MacFar- 

lane sailed to the coast and arranged for 
the contest. With Anemone, Lurtne and 
La Paloma crossing the line at San Pedro 
the first race was on. Lur/ine won in 12 
days, 5 hours and 29 minutes, establish- 
ing a record for the course. Two years 
later, against the Lady Maud of San 
Diego, Gwendolyn IT. of Seattle and 
Hawai of Honolulu (a brand-new 
Crowninshield product), Lurdine repeat- 
ed. In 1910 Luriine was not entered and 
Hawatt won—defeating Sweetheart of 
San Pedro and Molilleu of Alameda. 
Followed then the 1912 race, with Lur- 
line again flaunting the flag of victory— 
completing the course in 13 days, 23 
hours, 16 minutes. The course is prac- 
tically 2,600 miles and is the longest 
yacht race in the world. Sea Farer.is 
one of the latest products of Crownin- 
shield’s fertile brain; yet Lur/ine defeated 
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the ’Frisco yacht by almost 19 hours. 
Lurline was built nearly 30 years ago in 
San Francisco by John D. Spreckels, the 
sugar king, solely for pleasure cruising. 
She was designed by the late Matthew 
Turner, and, like all of Turner’s crea- 
tions, proved sensationally fast. 

When Capt. Lew B. Harris sailed 
Lurline to victory this summer he com- 
pleted his 28th voyage to Honolulu. 
What Hank Haff and Charlie Barr were 
to the Atlantic Coast, Captain Harris is 
to the Pacific—a skipper with brains, 
experience and nerve. And, to make 
another comparison, Lurline’s hull bears 
a marked resemblance to that of Volun- 
teer—the celebrated Atlantic yacht that 
never was defeated. And Luriine has 
yet to meet her conqueror. So, gentle- 
men of the Sports Afield Family, let us 
all drink a silent toast, standing, to the 
memory of Matthew Turner, whose 
genius created the Lurline of San Diego. 


CH “SO 


THE SOUL’S. HOPE. 


By FLOSSIE RAY. 


I 


When fades the tinted summer light, 
And woods are leafless—fields are 
_bare— 
With fleet wings cleaving through 
the air 
The birds of passage take their flight. 
II. 


By impulse strange urged on, they go, 
Th Northland leaving far behind 
A Southland home to sek a d find, 

Where gentle zephyrs ever blow. 


III. 


Unerring instinct guides their quest, 
And with a sense that never strays 
Along the all uncharted ways 

‘Speeding migrants wing to rest. 


IV. 


Life’s early Spring, its Summer strength, 
Its dreams and hopes, too swiftly pass ; 
The fading fl wer, the blighted grass, 

And hoary V inter comes at last 


Vv. 


Within the soul a prompting wells— 
An intuition that discern 
The heavenly rest for which it yearns. 
Immortal longing nothing quells. 


Vt 


Oh! never yet hath instinct erred; 
The fleeting mi rants find their goal, 
And thou shalt find thy rest, my soul, 
For Man is more than beast or bird! 





STILL-HUNTING THE WHITE-TAIL DEER. 
By CHARLES STUART MOODY, M. D. 


O much has been written of the White-tail 
S Deer (Cariacus Leucurus) that it might 

seem labor in vain to add to the already 
voluminous literature on the subject. My only 
excuse is that every man who goes out into the 
big woods when the frost is on the pumpkin 
does so with the expectation of getting a deer. 
If an elk or bear come along, that is so much 
unexpected good luck; it is the deer he is 
after primarily. It will be accepted without 
debate that the man who shoulders his rifle, goes 
out and fetches in a buck is entitled to call him- 


self a hunter, for no more wary animal exists’ 


than the White-tail Deer. To systematically 
stalk and kill one exacts a high degree of hunt- 
ing skill. It requires patience, perseverance and 
a knowledge of the animal’s habits. A great 
many persons possess the two first and are defi- 
cient in the third. I shall here mention some 
facts that have come under my observation dur- 
ing a sojourn of 30 years in a country where 
deer are numerous. At the outset I wish to say 
that I do not pose as an encyclopedia on the 
subject; there are grizzled old deer hunters— 
past masters in the art—who could teach me many things. I only claim that I 
am no novice. 

The White-tail Deer has three of the five physical senses developed to an 
extraordinary degree. His sight is the most acute of any game animal; he can 
detect by the sense of smell the faintest taint upon the air; while his large 
trumpet-shaped ears were placed there for a purpose. Many animals possess 
two of these senses acutely developed; none, so far as my knowledge extends, 
all three. These alone make successful deer hunting a matter of skill. Add to 
them a protective coloration, and the instinct to employ it, and you have the acme 
of animal intelligence. 

In this day of rapid decrease in game there is only just one way to hunt deer 
—still-hunting. There might have been a time when it was excusable to hound 
them, but that time is past. The man who today chases a deer advertises himself 
a thoughtless person. The same may be said of him who watches a lick. There 


is only one legitimate way. Go out into the hills and pit your wits against his 


and kill him if you can. I know some fellows (business men) who were in a 
power launch and overtook a doe swimming in the lake to escape the dogs; they 


stunned her with a starting lever and then cut her throat. They boast of their - 


exploit. I had as soon think of murdering my grandmother with a monkey 
wrench, then boasting of the deed. 


Qur Western Indians are the most successful still-hunters and the white man 
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may learn much from them. There are 
adequate reasons for this. Until recent 
the Indians were armed with infe- 

rior weapons—some even adhering to the 
aboriginal bow and arrow. That being the 
case, it was necessary for them to ap- 
ch quite near to their game before 
chancing a shot. The Indian was com- 
jelled to study the habits of the deer in 
order to get within shooting distance. 
I lived among and hunted with the Nez 
Percé Indians at a time when their arms 
were the Winchester of the vintage of 
1873 and the old Springfield .45 calibre 
military rifle; either of which were good 
for no more than I00 yds. with any degree 
of accuracy. For a number of years in 
the Nez Percé country my hunting com- 
panion was a half-breed, Charlie Adams, 
whose knowledge of deer and their 
habits was actually uncanny. From him 
| learned practically everything I know 
about still-hunting deer. The country 


over which we hunted was a natural deer 


park and practically unsettled. A region 


of high rolling “bench” land, sparsely 
covered with timber, rising by regular 
terraces back from the river, with the 
vast heavily forested region of the Bitter 
Roots behind. In the spring the deer 
retired to the Bitter Root foothills where 
they dropped their fawns secure from 
molestation. As the season advanced they 
came down, keeping just in advance of 
the snow line until, when Winter was 
filly come, they were on the river 
benches, where they remained during the 
ld season. The Clearwater River, at 
the point of which I write, has am eleva- 
tion of less than 1,000 ft. above sea level 
and but little snow fall. The benches 
tise so abruptly, however, that within 
three miles from the river shore oné may 
get snow in any depth. During the sea- 
sn of heavy snowfall deer were slaugh- 
tered in hundreds. The Indians were not 
lobe censured for this wholesale killing, 
for they subsisted almost entirely upon 
the meat. The Government had with- 
drawn its support and the people were 

to live somehow. Then too an 
Indian does not waste anything in the 
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shape of meat. When the Indian woman 
is through with a carcass, nothing re- 
mains but a heap of hair: all else has 
been utilized for food or clothing. I 


- cannot say as much for most white hunt- 


ers I have known. It was my pleasure 
to assist in the capture and prosecution 
of a bunch of white men who spent two 
weeks on the Ford’s Creek Cafion and 
came out with a four-horse sled laden 
with saddles and hams—the other parts 
being left for the coyotes and bears. 

It’s not of deer hunting during ex- 
treme weather that I wish to speak. 
Hunting at such times is little less than 
slaughter. But when the déer have only 
recently returned from their summer pas- 
turage and are wary and hard to ap- 
proach, then hunting becomes hunting 
indeed. The subject can be best ex- 
plained by the narration of some per- 
sonal observations while hunting with my 
Indian friend. Charlie’s hunting arm 
was one of the afore-mentioned Model 
1873 copper mounted Winchester car- 
bifes of .44 calibre. This rifle was very 
effective in his hands at short range, for 
he was one of the best game shots I 
ever met. My rifle was a .40-82 Marlin 
—a late model. Charlie carried, in addi- 
tion to his rifle, a heavy Frontier Colt 
revolver, carrying the same cartridge as 
his rifle. He frequently used this weapon 
to finish a wounded deer. 

The memory of our first hunt together 
will always remain. It occurred early in 
the fall. There had been no rain and 
everything was very dry. The grass 
rustled beneath our feet; a twig trodden 
upon snapped like a pistol; the slightest 
contact with brush produced a sound 
calculated to frighten any sensible deer 
out of the country. To minimize the 
sound, we wore buckskin moccasins. For 
the same reason my clothing was woolen, 
while Charlie adhered to the tribal blan- 
ket leggins. Khaki or duck is bad busi- 
ness where things are dry. They are all 
right where the bushes are snow-laden, 
but the rasp of a dry bush against duck 
is about like filing a saw. We crossed 
the river in a dugout and ascended to 
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the first bench. Right there I got my 
first real lesson in deer stalking. Though 
we were less than a half-mile from an 
Indian settlement, Charlie moved as cau- 
tiously as though he expected to jump a 
buck out of every service-berry bush. 
Taking the direction from which an al- 
most imperceptible breeze was coming, 
he headed into it. Any hunter is wise 
enough to head up wind and will do it 
if the wind is strong. It is the slight 
breeze that is overlooked and the slight 
breeze is the one which carries the scent 
furthest. We climbed to the next bench, 
’ along which ran a steep narrow ridge. 
Charlie crossed to the opposite side of 
this ridge, treading softly as a cat, paus- 
ing every few rods to look about him. I 
noticed at these pauses he always halted 
beneath a large pine: in fact he seemed 
unconsciously to take advantage of the 
trees to conceal his movements. We held 
the north slope of this ridge for a half- 
mile, when Charlie turned sharply to the 
left, crept to the summit and !ooked over. 


A large flat fringed with trees lay below 
us. Upon the flat were six deer: some 


feeding, others lying down. One large 
buck was resting beneath a low bushy 
fir tree. He was not more than 200 yds. 
distant and I covered him. Charlie laid 
his hand on my arm. “ Ko-ots ” (Wait!) 
he whispered. Noiselessly as a brown 
shadow he withdrew and crept back 
down the ridge, walking directly away 
from the game. I was puzzled but had 
learned not to ask an Indian questions. 
After ten minutes walk he crossed the 
ridge, reached the flat below and began 
to retrace his ‘steps. We entered the 
fringe of trees. I could see the deer 
through the timber: Then began the 
finest. example of deer stalking I ever 
saw. The snap of a single twig, the 
rolling of a misplaced stone, would have 
sent those deer bounding into the tim- 
ber. The twig was not snapped; the 
stone remained in place. With the ut- 
most deliberation Charlie moved through 
the timber, keeping the trees between 
him andthe game, placing his feet with 
the greatest care. Foot by foot we ap- 
proached the unconscious game. At 


- 
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length we stood in the edge of the forest 


My buck had arisen and was chewing hig - 


cud beneath the fir. Charlie nodded his 
head. I sent a ball through the buck’s 
shoulders. I am reasonably quick with 
a rifle, but Charlie was lightning. His 
old carbine barked twice and two deer 


‘were struggling on the ground before | 


could gather my wits for a second shot, 
Later that same season we were fe- 
turning from an unsuccessful day on the 
opposite side of the river. We had 
dropped down the last and were making 
our way along the second bench. Emerg- 
ing from a clump of stunted pines which 
grew in the bottom of a ravine, we saw, 
near the crest of the hill above, three 
deer. They were 300 yds. distant—feed- 
ing up-hill, away from us. Not a tree 
or bush intervened. To approach them 
from the opposite side would entail a 
walk of five miles and it was growing 
late. Charlie bade me remain and when 
I saw him raise his hand, fire. Without 
hesitation he walked out into the open 
and approached the animals. I fully ex- 
pected to see them lift their heads and 
go bounding over the hill. They did 
nothing. of the kind. When one lifted 
its head Charlie stopped and stood in his 
tracks until it resumed feeding. Foot 
by foot he covered the distance, halting 
sometimes for a minute or more. Several 
times the deer looked at him, but at 
such times he stood motionless as a 
statue. When less than roo yds. from 
them, and when all were feeding, he 
raised his hand. I fired and scored a 
clean miss. The deer were near the 
summit, over which they bounded, except 
one which lay kicking—the result of his 
shot. : 
Charlie taught me early one winter 
what a deer will do when jumped from 
its bed—a trick I have since practiced 
with good success. There was a light 
snow on the ground and we were creep 
ing through a thick forest of fir and hem- 
lock, when we came to where a deer had 
just vacated its bed. Charlie withdrew 
some 50 yds. and seated himself behind a 


fallen log, in sight of where the deer had. 


lain. We sat thus silent and motionless 
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for nearly an hour. I heard a slight crack- 
jing in the brush and my companion in- 
dined his head in the direction whence 
it came. Shortly I saw the form of a 
deer sneaking through the timber—his 
head down, following his former tracks. 
He came directly back to his bed and 
was killed. Deer will frequently do this 
if not pursued. 

The invariable Indian rule is to hunt 
above their game. A failure to observe 
this rule accounts for much of the lack 
af success of white hunters. It will be 
observed that the White-tail Deer, when 





jumped, immediately breaks for high 
ground. He has there a wider range 
of vision, scent is wafted to him more 
readily, as is also sound. The Indians 
have observed this and take advantage of 
it An Indian in a deer country will be 
found slipping along the side of a ridge, 
going to the summit frequently to watch 
below him. Deer will be found along 
the edge of a clump of timber. 


When not badly frightened a deer, like 


domestic animals, will follow the lines 
of least resistance. That is, a deer will 
tot climb a steep hill unless forced to 
do so but will ascend gradually, taking 
alvantage of the ground. The Indians 
know what direction a deer will travel 
aid frequently head him off in that way. 
No Indian follows directly on a deer trail. 
There is not one chance in infinity for 
the hunter to get a shot by so doing. As 
soon as the Indian hunter knows that the 
deer is on the move, he strikes across 
juntry and either comes out ahead of 
his game or just behind it: If he misses 
ithe first time, he immediately takes 
mother short cut. It requires some 
Mowledge of the country to do this 
siecessfully—knowledge may be gained 
panty: then keep in mind the remark 

the lines of least resistance. 

Ta the old bow and arrow days Indians 
tien allowed the deer to come to them. 
This is still a favorite method with them 
M@tarly fall on the mountain meadows 
Wien the deer come out at evening to 
Tt A deer will skirt the border of a 

eMiow, keeping in the timber for sev- 
s before venturing into the open. 





STILL-HUNTING THE WHITE-TAIL DEER. 
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The Indian takes advantage of this and 
stands perfectly still beneath a low bushy 
fir or a large pine, some 50 yds. from 
the border of the meadow. The deer 
comes creeping along, watching out into 
the meadow—paying no heed to what is 
taking place on his timber side—and so 
walks directly into gun range. 

The Indians taught me one very im- 
portant thing. The average hunter tries 
to cover entirely too much ground. He 
goes rushing through the timber without 
looking about him. The deer is always 
looking about, sees the impatient hunter 
and goes over into the next county. The 
Indian, in a deer country, moves with the 
most exasperating deliberation. Until I 
learned better, I used to get provoked 
at the way Charlie Adams prowled 
around through the timber—walking a 
few yards, to halt and pass every object 
under review, possibly sitting down on 
a fallen log or convenient stone for a 
half-hour at a time. Experience taught 
me the wisdom of this procedure. It 
was his aim to never jump the deer, 
but allow them to jump him. It would 
seem gratuitous to advise the hunter 
never to pursue a wounded deer; yet 
I have hunted with a great many people 
who, as soon as they wounded a deer, 
started hot foot after it. The Indian 
hunter is just as deliberate about this 
as he is about finding the deer in the 
first place. A little study of Tracks and 
Tracking by Josef Brunner (one of the 
most valuable little books ever written) 
will enable the hunter to ascertain from 
the track of a wounded deer the probable 
location of the wound and the probable 
length of time until the wounded animal 
lies down. Do not disturb the deer for 
several minutes and even hours. In the 
meantime it will become stiff and sore, 
so that when you do jump it it will not 
travel far, should you fail to secure a 
shot. Then too, if the shot be mortal, 
the deer will travel a short distance, lie 
down and die. Whereas if you crowd it 
closely, it will run as long as breath holds 
out and possibly secrete itself in some 
deep cafion or swamp where discovery is 
difficult. Patience is the deer hunter’s 
most valuable asset. 





ON SIMON FRASER’S OLD TRAIL, 


By ROBERT J. WILSON. 


(See Frontispiece— page 296.) 


OR countless ages the Rocky Moun- 
tains of Canada’s West gloried in 
the magnificence of the prospect 

over which Nature had appointed them 
the lonely guardians. White-capped and 
sun-kissed by day, frowning in a land of 
shadows by night, they have kept their 
vigil well—silent recorders of the long 
centuries before man learned to lisp, in 
acknowledgement of the inspiring glory 
of the Creator’s handiwork, which even 
He Himself pronounced to be good. 
Who can conceive the innumerable se- 
crets contained within the hearts of these 
grim wardens of the West? Who can tell 
the strange converse they hold with one 
another? The silent, mysterious air seems 
to ring with the expression, From ever- 
lasting to everlasting, which, taken up by 
the mighty surrounding giants, reverber- 
ates through the mountain gorges be- 
yond with indescribable impressiveness. 

To within a few years ago this region 
was as untouched a wilderness as when 
Simon Fraser raced Lewis and Clark 
across the continent for the domination 
of the Empire of the Pacific. Grim old 
Simon Fraser lay storm-bound up on the 
shoulder of Téte Jaune Pass—spending 
there the winter which Lewis and Clark 
employed in crossing the Rockies some 
hundreds of miles further south. When 
he finally broke camp in the spring, 
Lewis and Clark had already wrested 
the dominion of half a continent from 
him and were back in civilization with 
the news. For years, with the exception 
of a few pioneers like Swift of the Cache 
and his like, nobody knew anything of 
this new playground of Canada. In fact, 
this is the first year that it has been ac- 
cessible to any save the hardiest spirits. 

Say what you will, it is always profit- 
able for man to hold intercourse with 


A 


Nature. He cannot fail to derive mater. 
ial benefit therefrom. Something which 
he cannot altogether comprehend lays 
hold of him when in such an environ. 
ment, and, amid the mystery and gl 
of a Western night, perchance tells him 
of those truths which, long time forgot. 
ten, are here brought home to him end 
emphasized with subtle force. The spirit 
of the everlasting hills permeates this 
whole country—presaging well for the 
virility and aspirations of the future peo- 
ples who will inhabit these lands. This 
land of glory is Canada’s heritage. A 
land wherein all are partakers and where 
new ambitions, together with new hopes 
and dreams of promise, are abundantly 
realized. 

In this remote West, where the Fraser, 
Athabasca, Columbia and Saskatchewan 
surge through the mountain divides, lies 
the Wonderland of the West. Through 
this vast region (in whose future de- 
velopment it is destined to play so im- 
portant a part) the Grand Trunk Pacific 
Railway passes on its way to the Pacific 
Coast and here is situated Canada’s latest 
playground—the Jasper National Park. 
When it is stated that this forest park 
comprises a reservation of 5,000 squafe 
miles, some faint conception of its extent 
may be realized. While adjoining tert- 
tory may be alienated with a view to set- 
tlement, this priceless heritage of Canada 
will forever remain vested in the name 
of the nation—free and unfettered. Here 
Realization succeeds Anticipation. Here 
the railway pioneer has performed pro- 
digious feats, whereby the glorious scen- 
ery of Canada’s Rocky Mountains is un- 
fo'ded to the world. By his efforts the 
vast areas of agricultural lands which 
this Western country has held concealed 
within its grasp, as well as mineral: te 
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sources of an unsual order, have been 
revealed to mankind. 

It is impossible to over-estimate the 
value of this Wonderland as a scenic 
asset. Properly handled, its beauties 
should attract hosts of worshipers from 
all parts of the world. Here mountain- 
eers will find fresh giants to conquer; 
here indeed are foemen worthy of their 
steel—foemen of such magnitude as will 
provide that thrilling excitement, so in- 
comprehensible yet so dear to the ad- 
venturous heart of man. 

The solitudes of this mountain coun- 
try possess an irresistible appeal. The 
tiny mountain stream, thirsting to gratify 
its new-born ambitions, soon grows out 
of all knowledge of the snow-clad giant 
that gave it birth, and, speedily unrecog- 
nizable in the foaming river far away, 
disappears in the shadows of some dis- 
tant gorge, ere losing itself in one of the 
many lakes in which this land abounds ; 
while over, above and around everything 
stand the mountain peaks—sentinels of 
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a remote and misty past. Here practical 
lessons are learned, which, after all, are 
good for feeble humanity—impressing 
us as they do with the assurance that 
with every breath of this pure mountain 
air our jaded selves are benefited, both 
physically and mentally. A less morbid 
view—a desire for nobler things, in which 


‘the sordid affairs of life play a less im- 


portant part—is transmitted to the soul 
of man by contact with these unimpas- 
sioned witnesses of the hoary past. Re- 
newed health—the infection of the hills 
—soon follows, together with the inevit- 
able longing, as we return to old scenes, 
that we could spend the whole of our 
lives in just such an enchanting country; 
wherein everything beckons us further 


nd further away from the ceaseless tur- 


moil of modern life into closer proximity 
with those old white-capped peaks, which, 
caught perchance in some more confiden- 
tial humor than usual, will transmit to us 
a few of the secrets of ages which they 
have held inviolate so long. 


LOG CABINS, JEANS AND HOMINY. 


By 8S. D. BARNES. 


WRITER or orator 
who desires to se- 
cure attention and 
sympathy must dig 
beneath the casual 
things of life and 
play a bit upon 
“sentiment — but 
with due care that 
his fingers shall 
touch only such 
strings as vibrate 
in unison with the 

heart of all mankind. And there are 
blesséd few of them at best! Life is 
the keynote of all, but not many of us 
care to listen to its analysis. You can’t 
suggest to a dozen men how they should 
live or die, without boring and offend- 
ing eleven of them. If you prate of love, 


your audience smiles upon you from the 
height of superior knowledge. Refer- 
ences to religion are unsafe, for one’s 
own personal beliefs will pop to the sur- 
face in spite of one’s self, and imme- 
diately half of the people within hearing 
will be cocked and primed for a fight. 
It’s the same way with politics. The 
merry days of childhood is a safer sub- 
ject—or the dear old home beneath wide- 
spreading elms, with the purling brook 
which meandered through a grasshopper 
infested meadow. But those of your au- 
dience who were born and bred in city 
tenements, or who can _ recall being 
hustled out of bed at 4 in the morning, 
year in and year out, and kept on the 
keen jump until an hour after sundown, 
getting the farm work in a shape to per- 
mit a brief period of forgetfulness and 
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rest—it is amazing how unappreciative 
and sarcastic such people can show them- 
selves just when, by rights, their hearts 
should be as tremulous as pig’s-foot 
jelly with tender retrospection. The 
trouble is that you have caused them to 
be too reminiscent. They have tried to 
adjust your beautifully rounded general- 
ities to a few square-cornered facts, and 
they can’t make ’em fit. You should 
have avoided altogether the personal in- 
terest, and told them, for instance, how 
sad it is to see all the seemliness and ro- 
mance of life swept aside from the on- 
ward path of Civilization. Just that, for 
a starter, and then mark how they will 
sit up and take notice! At heart we are 
all sore because Civilization has been 
forced upon us. We yearn for the log 
house, the jeans pants, the cob-smoked 
bacon an@flye hominy of oug simple fore- 
fathers. And when some one bids for 
our attention by deploring the disap- 
pearance of wildernesses and frontiers 
and all that, we feel at once that he 
knows what he is talking about, and 
grow impatient of the untoward Destiny 
which timed our appearance on this mun- 
dane sphere’a hundred years too late. It 
doesn’t matter that our grief and wrath 
are without foundation—that the jeans 
were scratchy, the hominy indigestible, 
and the pole shack the barest excuse of 
a shelter from heat or cold. It doesn’t 
even matter that we might still have all 
of them, if really so disposed. There is 
a tenderness in our hearts for the Amer- 
ican Pioneer, and, right or wrong, we 
bewail the passing of his day and time. 
When the first trans-continental rail- 
road was completed a number of years 
ago, we, or our immediate forbears, were 
told There is no longer a frontier! The 
expression has since grown trite through 
repetition but is quite as meaningless to- 
day as when the pioneer train of cross- 
continent flyers snuffled its way over a 
thousand miles of plains and mountains 
and butted the American frontier out of 
existence—that is, all except a couple of 
strips, northward to the Arctic. Ocean 
and southward to Cape Horn. Webster 


defines FRoNTIER as “that part of a 
country which fronts or faces upon 
another country or an unsettled region.” 
Political frontiers are easily defined and 
may be contracted or extended, but are 
never demolished by the cowcatcher of a 
vestibuled limited. The other sort are 
harder to locate definitely, but we’ve still 
got ’em. The 2oth century is not the 
18th—the old-time back pasture which 
separated the English, French and Span- 
ish colonies has been cut up by cross 
fences and all that—but as yet we have 
a whole lot of the sort of frontiers which 
surround unsettled regions, and some of 
them are well worth getting intimately 
acquainted with. 

Wildernesses are coming into better 
repute than they once enjoyed. The 
time has been when a realization of their 
near proximity awakened small en- 
thusiasm, unless one happened to be 
traveling fast and only a few laps ahead 
of a pursuing Sheriff or United States 
Marshal. Nowadays when a genuine 
wilderness is discovered, some railroad 
taps it with a spur line, hotels are built 
at the “gateway” and carriage roads 
graded to all the hidden wonders; and 
then commences the work of seeding the 
landscape with cigar stubs, hair pins, beer 
bottles and tin cans. The official age of 
a wilderness may easily be determined by 
the quantity and rustiness of its sardine 
tins. But I was intending to remark 
that every unsettled region is not a wil- 
derness, in the strict sense of the word, 
though quite a little may depend upon 
the individual view-point. A denizen of 
New York City might regard any of In- 
diana’s agricultural districts as prac- 
tically unsettled, and recoil with terror 
from a wilderness wherein the average 
cattle grower would find scant pasturage 
room. One man’s idea of a forest is an 
acre or two of second-growth saplings; 
another demands miles upon miles of the 
original pines and hardwoods. It is the 
fashion to dispense as much as possible 
with comparative terms. A well is dry, 
though it contains a few gallons of wa- 
ter. A dog is dangerous if he growls. 
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Certainly we can demolish a frontier by 
punching a hole through it the width of 
a railroad right-of-way. Or are there two 
wildernesses left where formerly there 
was but one? That’s the question. 

The time has been that the student of 
frontier life—whether writer or artist— 
felt constrained to go pretty far West 
for his opportunity, and unwittingly he 
overdid the thing and spoiled his own 
game. It is not well to enthusiastically 
advertise anything in particular if you 
wish the world to stay away from it. 
After going all the way to Montana or 
British Columbia in quest of local color 
for book or painting, it is discouraging 
to find there Princeton graduates punch- 
ing cattle, the younger scions of titled 
English families as farm superintendents, 
and perhaps a German count bossing the 
kitchen of a two-dollar-a-day hotel. The 
presence of such an element is prohib- 
itive to the longed-for jeans and hominy. 
Great cultures from little microbes 
grow! You round up a bunch of old- 
timers and start the conversational ball 
rolling—and hear discussed the latest 
Congressional scandal, the prosecution of 
trusts, or the prospect of early difficulty 
with Japan. Bill Thompson starts a 
shaving on his bit of white pine board, 
squirts a stream of tobacco juice at some 
attractive target, and you expect to hear 
him start off with “’Bout ten year ago 
I was huntin’ b’ar back yander at the head 
o’ Cottonwood.” But what you really 
get is “It’s my idee that them latest 
hobble skeerts’ll go out about nex’ sea- 
son.” Maybe your wilderness—the gen- 
wine article—starts in beyond the shoul- 
der of the next hill and extends onward, 
and largely upward, for fifty or a hun- 
dred or five hundred miles: forested 
slopes, bare crags, precipices, cafions, 
plateaus, with a fair allowance of water 
in the various forms of snow fields, 
glaciers, and _ turbulent, boisterous 
streams. But the thrill that all this should 
inspire is deadened by a reluctant half- 
fear of unreality—an inevasible sus- 
picion that mountains harboring such 
mountaineers must not be scrutinized too 
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closely, lest you somewhere discover the 
imprint Newark, N. J., or Made in Ger- 
many. 

But as Webster does not insist upon 
a wilderness, let us be content with 
merely an unsettled region, boasting per- 
haps a fraction of one inhabitant to the 
square mile—in keeping with the sur- 
roundings, native to the soil, an outshoot 
of the old stock which chiefly found oc- 
cupation in establishing new frontier 
lines and immediately thereafter sneaking 
beyond them—axe in hand and rifle on 
shoulder. We must conduct our search 
southward rather than to the West with 
its imposing grandeur of scenery, gold- 
lined gulches, illimitable plains, and 
equally illimitable legends of Indian wars 
and all-white necktie parties. The South 
has mountains enough, of a sort—the 
Smokies and Cumberlands, fffe Bostons, 
Ozarks and other ranges—but moun- 
tains are not essential. As a stopping 
place for tilled fields and a commence- 
ment for woods and brakes and tangles, 
there’s nothing more suitable than a 
sluggish stream subject to sudden over- 
flow, a tide-water inlet, a belt of waist- 
deep swamp, or the white sands of a 
Southern pinery. The pioneer daddies 
evinced intelligence of a high order in 
selecting sites for homes. Fresh meats 
figured largely on their bill-of-fare, and, 
though they could hardly have foreseen 
the present high prices of animal food, 
it was yet politic to locate where later 
comers could never cut them off from 
the source of supply. Many of the first 
settled places still border upon unsettled 
regions. In fact it is common to find 
that the farthest-back fields rank among 
the oldest. But it now rarely chances 
that the worn and stumpless lands are 
cultivated by descendants of the original 
settlers. It was not in the stock to long 
remain content in one locality. Sires 
and sons passed to labor in other fields, 
seeing the lure of destiny in the golden 
sunset. And after them came no swarms 
of emigrants from overcrowded Europe, 
such as have swept over our Northern 
tier of States from Wisconsin westward. 
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Men of: their own kin and kidney fol- 
lowed where they had led—perhaps by 
nature less adventurous, but with similar 
ideas if not ideals. Here English, Scotch 
and Irish blood predominates to the pres- 
ent day, pure from admixture from other 
strains, except that in the Gulf States 
one meets with occasional French and 
Spanish names, remindful of the suc- 
cessive colonies planted in the rivalry for 
the Lower Mississippi. Strangely 
enough, in view of the strenuous, dar- 
ing achievements of the early French ex- 
plorers, Creoles are not especially tireless 
and forceful in the rough work of 
pioneering. Perhaps because of a more 
enervating climate, they do not compare 
with the French Canadians in initiative 
and industry. And in a measure the 
same is true of their Anglo-Saxon neigh- 
bors. 

It is worthy of admiration how these 
Southern woodsmen remain unaffected 
in their manner of life by changing con- 
ditions in the great outside world. It 
has been said that the West was settled 
by individuals; the South, by colonies. 
A group of families following a trusty 
leader, as the North Carolinians followed 
Boone to Kentucky, would turn from 
the old home surroundings, fight a way 
to the heart of the wilderness, and there 
build new nests as closely neighboring 
as the agricultural plans of its individual 
members permitted. They were path- 
finders as well as settlers—leaving behind 
them a blazed route that their brothers, 
cousins and “ wives’ people” might fol- 
law if they would. There was a recog- 
nized need of neighbors, a confessed 
longing for companionship wholly at 
variance with the self-sufficient inde- 
pendence of our Western ranchman, to 
whom five miles between houses meant 
crowding, and ten or twenty bare elbow 
room. But distances seem longer in the 
forests than upon the open plains where 
the curling smoke from a friendly hearth 
signals good cheer across intervening 
leagues. The Southern idea demanded 
elbow room around the settlement as a 
whole, rather than between its integers 
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—holding to the now exploded fallacy 
that there would never be a lack of open 
range for hogs and cattle, or of hunting 
and fishing grounds—certainly never of 
house-logs, shingle trees and rail timber. 
Free grass, free wood, and an abundance 
of game and fish! Such were the essen- 
tial blessings of pioneer life, nor have 
they lost their allurement to the present 
day. A new family in the settlement was 
welcomed—for what mattered another 
rifle on the deer trails? another axe let- 
ting in the sunshine where it had never 
fallen before? another milch cow or two 
to crop the luxuriant woods grass? And 
if worse came to worse, there was still 
the hinterland, the undesirable, unsettled 
region that would never be settled—the 
frontier that has remained inviolate 
throughout the years. 

And so we still have our wildernesses 
—as desirable neighbors today as when 
their barriers first halted the home-seek- . 
ing Pioneers. Outward changes came 
with the passage of time. Towns sprang 
into existence, steamboats plowed their 
way up the silent streams, railroads 
came, crowding the original settlers 
farther back into the wilds, but those 
who remained still clung to the rifle and 
axe. The rail splitters turned content- 
edly to log cutting, rafting, hewing 
square-timbers and railroad ties; their 
women folk accepted calicoes and ging- 
hams.as more easily acquired than their 
former home-woven garb. But on the 
whole the old manner of life continues 
unchanged. 

Have we crowded our frontier to the 
golden strands of the Pacific? It is sad 
that one must answer in the negative, 
now that so much sentiment has been 
wasted over the passing of the “ good 
old times.” And by those whose ac- 
quaintance extends only to the up-to- 
date wildernesses of the guide books, 
such a denial will be accepted in con- 
temptuous silence. But there are fron- 
tiers still, and frontiersmen well worth 
meeting and knowing. In thousands and 
thousands of homes the rifle still hangs 
in its wooden hooks above the door, the 
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hominy pot simmers on its bed of em- 
bers, and perchance the warp and woof 
of homespun yarn becomes sturdy jeans 
under the manipulation of deft fingers. 
Today you will find our pioneers within 
plank walls rather than those of logs, 
because wire nails are cheaper by far 
than—shall we call it axecraft or axe- 
manship? But waste no tears for a van- 
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ished type—which has declined to vanish. 
If your sympathy is genuine, let it lead 
you to the hithermost corners of any one 
of a dozen Southern States, and to such 
a wholesouled and heart welcome as was 
the common due of uninvited guests in 
our Gran’thers’ day when the country 
was young—gloriously, happily young. 


THE GLOBE TROTTING GRAY. 


By JOHN JORDAN DOUGLASS. 


T began on the Pee Dee 
River — my pleasant ac- 
quaintance with Fishin’ 
Jim. He was a big, broad- 
shouldered fellow in the 

) prime of life, courageous 

and clean minded, with the 
passion of sport overruning his soul. 

Indeed, I think he must have been a 
lineal descendant of Nimrod. I found 
him, as I had been told, a man of more 
than ordinary intelligence and a prince 
of outing companions. 

Now, I am a spiritual scion of the 
tribe of one Izaak Walton; and as we 
were mutually fond of bobbing—Fishin’ 
Jim and I—a fellow fishing feeling 
sprang up between us. During the 
major part of a certain summer of fishy 
flavor and golden memory we had de- 
voted our time and talent to what a poet 
would euphemistically term the Pisca- 
torial Art or an essayist of the time of 
Sir Izaak Walton the Gentle Art of Fool- 
ing Fish. We ate fish and dreamed fish. 
We waxed eloquent over large tumblers 
of water, proposing toasts to the finny 
tribe. Even the prosaic catfish became 
a horny hero of the purple pool. Indeed, 
had we lived in ancient days, I fear we 
would have been ardent admirers, if not 
actual worshipers, of old Dagon, the fish 
god of the Philistines. We were des- 
tined, however, to recover quite suddenly 
from our fishing fever, and in a manner 
neither of us had in the least anticipated. 





One fine fall afternoon (we had been 
bobbing), as we turned the nose of our 
canoe into the dimpling waters of a leaf 
strewn, shady nook, a cry—clearly cut 
and ringing—swept down from the ad- 
jacent pine woods. My companion’s eyes 
flashed with an ultra fishing interest; a 
deeper color flamed in his ruddy cheeks. 
For a tense moment he sat transfixed— 
thrilled through and through—his up- 
lifted paddle dripping pearls of water 








into the stream. Then suddenly his 
mighty voice crying’ “ Whoopee! 
there!” went tumbling and crashing 


and echoing through the hills. I gazed, 
open mouthed, upon his apostasy. 
“ Fishin’ Jim,” I cried indignantly, “ this 
is downright sinful! We're fishing— 
not fox-hunting.” 

“The globe trotting gray!” he 
beamed—ignoring the sting of sarcasm 
in my tone. “The fastest fox on Pee 
Dee River! Old Hamrick’s hounds have 
routed him. They'll run him clear to 
Millbrook Marsh! We can follow by 
water! ” 

“Yes, by water,” I sneered—“ since a 
fox is amphibious.” 

“Oh, well! I happen to know my fox. 
And that ain’t no fib.” 

Even as he ceased speaking—as if to 
confirm him—the cry came nearer, its 
ringing riot of melody far flung over 
field and forest and stream. “ Now!” 
cried Fishin’ Jim, vigorously employing 
his paddle. 























The long, slender canoe, headed down- 
stream, shot out, like an arrow from the 
bow—its target the mellow music of the 
hounds. The fox was running parallel 
with the stream. Steadily, by dint of 
desperate effort, we gained upon the 
pack, till suddenly we caught a fleeting 
glimpse of them through a fringe of 
reeds. It was glorious how they carried 
the cry and chase along the boggy tan- 
gled marshland bordering the river! 

On, on we sped!—the purple water 
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fainter and fainter, finally became lost in 
the distance. 

“Hang it! Id give a fortune to be 
in that chase!” gasped Fishin’ Jim—a 
world of disappointment gleaming in his 
dark eyes. I, too, was disappointed and 
doubtless looked it. Never had a chase 
so stirred my sgorting spirit. Inwardly 
I shouted: “ Boats go hang! My king- 
dom for a horse!” Outwardly I pre- 
served a pious and fishy stare. 
Just then the long-drawn-out, 
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“We soon had the supreme satisfaction of seeing the chase in full bloom upon the opposite bank.” 


Drawn by WALTER WAGNER. 





rippling and swirling in our wake; the 
canoe, like a thing of life, leaping and 
quivering to the cry. As we swept 
madly round a little bend, the thunder 
of galloping hoofs rolled down from the 
overlooking woods road. And we knew 
that mounted hunters were warming to 
the chase. 

Despite our speed along the unob- 
structed channel of the stream, we were 
forced, by frequent bends, to fall away 
from the trail, and the cry, waxing 


like note of the old pack leader came 
quavering back. And in a twinkling the 
air vibrated with the harmony of the full 
cry. “In luck again—he’s coming 
back!” chuckled Fishin’ Jim. “ We may 
yet be privileged to behold His Fleet- 
ness. Let’s anchor here,” he continued, 
sticking his paddle into the soft mud of 
the river bed. “If the rascal passes this 
point, we shall very likely see him.” 

I observed, when I had driven my pad- 
dle down on the opposite side, that our 
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location was indeed strategic from an 
observation point of view. A _ broad 
Iane—a former lumber road—led up 
from the river landing to the adjoining 
pine barren. Along this leaf strewn 
avenue the shadows of the golden 
twilight were beginning to flicker out in 
long, finger-like reaches. " 

We had scarcely secured the canoe, 
when again the cry burst furiously upon 
us. A moment later we caught the 
sound of snapping twigs and flurrying 
leaves, and, glancing quickly up the 
semi-shadowed lane, saw in the weird, 
fantastic, fire-like glow of the twilight 
a gaunt gray fox dart swiftly into the 
covert beyond the road. Even as he 
vanished, the clamoring pack swept into 
view—filed in a long dash across the 
road—and whirled wildly off on the trail. 
Fare you well, Uncle Izaak Walton! 
Our hearts beat high to the mad, merry 
music of the chase. However, strange 
as it may seem, we could still follow via 
our watery pathway. Hastily plucking 
up the paddles we wheeled our craft head 
to and sent it at terrific speed up-stream. 
As Fortune would have it, and as Fishin’ 
Jim had surmised, the Globe Trotting 
Gray swerved his circle close in toward 
the river. Thus we were soon in the 
very throbbing heart of the chase. Real- 
izing that, in paddling up-stream, we 
mocked the might of the river gods, we 
bent manfully to the task—determined to 
be in at the death. 

Soon, by dint of desperate effort, we 
had the supreme satisfaction of seeing 
the chase in full bloom upon the opposite 
strip of marsh. Some distance ahead a 
little cove—a mere ditch—daggered the 
shore. Toward this, as a point of in- 
terest and dramatic possibility, we shot 
our canoe. Arrived there, we awaited 
events. Nor were they long in coming. 
We had gained a little on the hounds, 
which were coming our way, but in an 
incredibly brief period the air again pul- 
sated with their deep, wild cry. And we 





- “The gray wins! 
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maintained a steady, unwavering watch 
upon the darkling waters of the little 
cove. 

Suddenly a slim, gray body crouched, 
as if in hesitation, upon the brink of the 
blade of water; then, as the old pack 
leader swept into view, close behind, 
leaped desperately, splashing the water 
on the opposite side. A few yards be- 
yond, at the base of a big iron rock, 
yawned a black hole, but the gray had 
hardly cleared the water, when the old 
pack leader, tireless as Death, was almost 
at his heels—the other hounds following 
closely in the rear. Would His Fileet- 
ness, as Fishin’ Jim called him, reach the 
refuge? The issue seemed uncertain, 
but somehow I hoped (for I am a fisher- 
man) that he would. 

Breathlessly, from our point of van- 
tage, we watched the test of strength and 
speed. The old pack leader, Silver Bells 
—the fleetest foxhound in the Pee Dee 
country—was almost within reach of the 
winded fox. Almost could he touch the 
low-drooping tail of the elusive gray 
shadow—almost, but not quite. Inch by 
inch, heartened perhaps by the inviting 
nearness of the hole of refuge, the old 
gray gained upon the hound, till, with a 
final desperate leap, he disappeared in 
the hole. 

Then Fishin’ Jim pulled off his old 
palmetto hat and threw it clean away. 
Three cheers for the 
old gray!” he shouted madly. And I— 
angler that I am—am not ashamed that 
I joined in the shout of praise. The 
Globe Trotting Gray had won by a tail’s 
length and saved his brush, and I was 
not sorry. 

“ Heavens! but that’s a fox for you!” 
observed Fishin’ Jim. 

Hardly had he spoken, when a tall, 
strapping river man—one Hank Owings 
—appeared at the mouth of the hole 
where the fox disappeared. “ Let’s twist 
him out!” he cried to his companions, 














who were coming up. He cut a long 
hickory withe and split the end of it to 
suit his purpose. I saw the latent devil 
flame into Fishin’ Jim’s eyes. “ Hi, there! 
Stop that!” he cried—sending the canoe 
quickly ashore. “ The old gray’s won!” 

“ What yer got ter do with hit, Fishin’ 
Jim?” drawled Owings. “ Ye old river 
turkle! Ye old catfishing ——” 
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But I was not needed. Fishin’ Jim, the 
easy and smooth-spoken, seemed to have 
some pugilistic reputation in that country. 
And when he apologetically remarked 
that he would and could (or could and 
would) “lick every darned man on the 
Pee Dee,” before they should twist out 
the Globe Trotting Gray, it seemed to be 
a good “ go.” 
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“Hi, there! Stop that!" cried Fishing Jim. ‘The old gray’s won!” 


Drawn by WALTER WAGNER. 





But Fishin’ Jim was ashore, and, quick 
as a flash, I saw him measure the big 
fellow out upon the marsh with as clean 
a blow as ever a man delivered, straight 
from the shoulder. 

By this time the other fox hunters had 
rushed up, and I jumped ashore and pre- 
pared to “back up” my companion. 











At any rate, he carried his point, and 
the old fox was permitted to enjoy his 
hard won victory. And I, for one, was 
not sorry. For I reasoned that, had he 
been less gritty, he would have sought 
the hole much sooner—when he was 
fresh and not all tired out from that 
long, heart-breaking run. 

e 





CAMP COOKING. 


By H. M. WIDDOWSON. 


OFTEN see articles on camp cook- 
ing in different books and papers, 
and, while I have no fault to find 

with these, it seems to me that most peo- 
ple fail to get the right idea of camping. 

What is the object of camping? You 
big fat Head of the Family, you, sir— 
you go camping to rest. How in the 
Dickens is the woman going to rest, if 
she spends all her time making a lot of 
fancy dishes that she has read about in 
some fashion magazine? Nice fresh cher- 
ries stuffed into a big fat short-cake, all 
smeared over with thick whipped sweet 
cream. Nice baked fish stuffed with 
fancy dressing, smothered in “ chas- 
tised”’ cream and served on _ lettuce 
leaves. Of course it’s all right for the 
ones who square themselves up to the 
table and put it out of sight. Also it’s 
all right if you hire a cook. But if not, 
Where does the poor little cook get her 
share of the rest that camping is supposed 
to give? What? You are not going 
camping to starve? Oh, that’s it—is it? 
All right ; you don’t have to. Can I give 
you some camping recipes? Read these. 

Get two ordinary large dripping pans 
(one slightly larger than the other, so 
that one will fit down over the other, 
forming a baking pan. This is your oven. 
When you are really camping, you can’t 
always get everything there is to cook 
with. 

Baked Fish.—Clean your fish; leave 
head on. Split the fish and stuff with an 
ordinary dressing of bread crumbs, sage 
and onions, well seasoned. Put fish into 
the smaller pan, with a half inch of water 
in the pan; fit the larger pan down over 
this one. Rake the hot ashes of the 
camp-fire to one side; place the pan on 
the hot ground and rake the hot ashes 
over the pan. Bake about 1 hour. 

Baked. Potatoes—Take potatoes 
(either Irish or the sweet variety) and 
just shove them into the ashes and let 
them bake. It takes from 1 to 3 hours 
for these. 


Baked Beans.—Soak a quart of Navy 
beans in water with a little soda, until 
they are nicely puckered ; then pour them 
into your baking pan; put in a good big 
fat slab of white salt pork with some mo- 
lasses or sugar and some water. Have 
a good large pile of hot ashes ready and 
bake as you do the fish, except that the 
beans should bake from 4 to 8 hours and 
they must not burn. Don’t rake any hot 
coals on the pan—only hot ashes. You 
can put the coals on top of the ashes. 
Have a piece of wire or any kind of a 
hook and pull the pan out of the ashes; 
brush the ashes off the top—and there 
you are! You can bake cornbread, bis- 
cuits, any kind of meat or most anything 
in this pan—and the flavor is “ differ- 
ent.”” You will not want to bake any 
other way after you have tried this once. 

For Frying Anything.—Rake out a lot 
of hot ashes and fine hot coals (not burn- 
ing wood), put your skillet on this bed of 
ashes and coals and your stuff will cook 
“ right” and not burn or taste of smoke. 

Don’t put the coffee pot over the fire; 
set it in the hot ashes and coals. You 
can’t have fresh butter in camp, unless 
you can get it often and can keep it cool. 
To have butter to cook with, put all the 
butter into a skillet ; set it on the fire and 
cook until it smokes; then put it into a 
can or jar and it will keep. 

Tomatoes Camp Style—Put 2 large 
tablespoons of bacon fat into the kettle or 
stew-pan; slice 3 large onions and cook 
until the onions are brown, then dump in 
your tomatoes and cook not less than 30 
minutes ; season with salt and pepper. 

Roasting Ears.—Leave husks on and 
shove them deep into the hot ashes. Bake 
same as potatoes. When done, peel off 
the husk and gnaw your corn off the cob. 
These recipes can be used by the men. 
Don’t let the women do‘all the cooking. 
When you once get the true spirit of 
camping, you will forget all about fancy 
city cookery. 
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Pray. Story 
teed bast Days of’ the War. 


‘By ‘S.D.BARNES. 


of the Ozarks in the 


CHAPTER XIX.—Bushwhackers. 


The Belle Fourche had been built for 
freight carrying on the smaller rivers, 
where a few additional tons load'capacity 
was of more account than beauty or 
speed. Her comparatively great breadth 
of beam adapted her to shallow waters, 
even when stacked high with cotton bales 
or boxes and barrels of plantation sup- 
plies; otherwise we should likely have 
had trouble in passing the shoals above 
the mouth of Black River, where many 
boats have come to grief at higher stages 
of water than at that time prevailed. Ten 
or twelve years later I was told by a 
steamboat captain that the Belle Fourche, 
scarred by hostile bullets from bow to 
stern, after her days of military service 
were ended had become a trading boat 
on'the Lower Mississippi and its tribu- 
lary streams, and eventually foundered 
ina storm on Lake Pontchartrain. With 
al her clumsy homeliness of design she 
seemed to me a wonderful craft, and I 
tan still hear the harsh music of her 
whistle as she outraced the sluggish cur- 
tent as steadily and smoothly as a mallard 
drake navigates the tiny ripples and 
whirls of Shoal Creek. Our adventurous 
tip to Batesville had been successfully 
xcomplished, in so far as concerned 
taching its objective point, for certainly 


the boundaries of a river town may be . 


Sid to reach to mid-channel. But of 
what avail was the little hoard of “ groc- 
ttymoney ” snuggled safely in my pocket. 


when the military and naval strength of 
the U. S. Government had combined to 
hinder its spending? “We'll be back 
in a couple of days, Puss,” I said, and 
tried hard to glean reassurance for my- 
self from the assertion. But, somehow, 
I didn’t half like this passing beyond the 
boundaries of my hitherto known world. 
Down the river, below Batesville but the 
Lord only knew how far, lay towns and 
lands that I knew by name only: Jack- 
sonport, Des Arc, Devalls Bluff, Mem- 
phis, New Orleans, St. Louis, Richmond, 
Washington, New York—the road to all 
of them was by way of Batesville and 
the river. And when orice fairly started, 
with the big noisy engines helping the 
current to rush us along, who knew 
where we might eventually land? “Two 
or three days won’t make a bit of differ- 
ence—and they say they are goin’ to 
feed us the same that they git them- 
selves.” 

“Let’s go on the upper deck, Billy. 
I saw a woman up there —” 

“ Maybe the nigger cook —” 

“In black silk, with lace at the collar? 
Any way, that’s the place for passengers 
—not down here with the black deck- 
hands, among all these barrels of lime. 
I’ve ridden on boats, lots of times. We’ll 
find a stairway around in front.” 

The guide had lost his occupation. 

“ There don’t seem to be such an awful 
big crowd of us, all told,” said I. “I’ve 
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seen only about six or eight niggers an’ 
as many soldiers. I suppose the Cap’n 
of the boat is with the man that steers 
it—up in that little box-house on top. 
I don’t look to find passengers on an 
Army boat.” But I followed her up- 
stairs, and there, sure enough, was a nice 
little woman in wonderful shiny clothes, 
who ran to meet Puss, as though they 
had known each other all their lives. “I 
was so glad to see you come aboard,” 
she said. “I’m Mrs. Moorhouse and am 
going to join my husband on our planta- 
tion, below Clarendon. You may share 
my stateroom—it’s the funniest, dirtiest 
little cupboard of a place you ever saw— 
and that will make it less lonesome for 
both of us. Is this your brother?” 
Even if unuttered, the question of rela- 
tionship is always first in the feminine 
mind. I left them together, in response 
to Captain Fenton’s beckoning. “‘ The 
Steward will show you some sort of 
sleeping quarters. The lady yonder has 
our only decent stateroom, and I was 
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wondering if we couldn’t arrange for the 


girl to bunk with her. Already settled, 
eh? That’s good! Women are always 
thoughtful of the comfort of little girls 
and old people; but women of their own 
age—! Say, don’t lug that gun around 
with you all the time. No one can steal 
it if you set it somewhere in a corner. 
And you’d better get busy with water 
and a comb, if you intend coming to the 
table with the ladies. Hi, there, Stew- 
ard! Where can you put this young 
gentleman?” 

I had forgotten my hunger, but the 
good things on the Captain’: table acted 
as a spur to memory. Five of us sat 
down together—the fifth being Capt. 
Pate Tarver of the Belle Fourche—a fat, 
red-faced man with a cracked, squealing 
voice, who reinforced his coffee with a 
dash of whisky and his conversation with 
unconscious profanity. I was not wholly 
at my ease in such unaccustomed com- 
pany, but Puss chattered merrily upon 
subjects that were as Greek to my back- 
woods comprehension, until Tarver (who 
had seemed a bit impatient with the 
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trend of the talk) turned to me eo. 
fidentially. “ You know, Carter,” said 
he, “I don’t think such a hell of a It 
about books and pictures or Bill Shakes. 
peare’s plays. I’d swap all the theatres 
and art shows for a good old-fashioned 
square-dance, with two fiddles and a 
guitar getting busy with Money Musk or 
The Devil’s Dream; but, the way things 
are p’inting now, we’d a damn sight bet- 
ter be talking about ironclad sides for 
our river boats or the best way to clear 
these hell-fired Rebels out of the cane- 
brakes. They certainly made a sieve out 
of the Nancy Patton on her last trip up 
the Arkansaw.” 

Captain Fenton shook his head te 
provingly. “Don’t talk shop, Tarver, 
You should learn the value of discretion 
when so overwhelmingly outnumbered 
by the enemy.” 

“But they’re pacified Johnnies, the 
whole bunch of them. Mrs. Moor- 
house’s husband was captured and ex- 
changed and is now out of it for good, 
while Carter is strictly in our own line 
of business and Miss Grayson —” 

“Miss Grayson has recently passed 
through enough peril to entitle her toa 
few days’ respite from worry. The boats 
on White River haven’t been interfered 
with for months.” 

“But I have a feeling that —” 

“T expected it, Pate. Men of your 
build should be satisfied with less than 
half of a roast turkey for supper.” 

“ But it was such a little one, Fenton— 
not more than a 20-pounder—and I just 
barely tasted the dressing and the baked 
sweet potatoes. Wish I was sure of at- 
other feed like that tonight. These 
damned steamboat cooks never give us 
anything fit to eat!” 

After dinner Mrs. Moorhouse, Puss 
and I sat on the upper deck at the stern 
—Captain Fenton objected to our fe 
maining forward—and watched the 
river’s shores as they drifted past. We 
were now getting down into the flat 
woods country, and, though there were 
hills back from the river on either side, 
they were too low and too distant to be 
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opening of some big plantation gave a 
lower angle of view. And after we had 
passed Jacksonport with its handful of 
houses, along in the middle afternoon, 
these cleari_gs were less frequently seen 
and only on the right bank of the river. 
“Fast of us it’s mighty near a dead level 
for a hundred miles, clear to the Missis- 
sippi,” said Tarver (who occasionally 
joined us for a few minutes’ chat). “ Just 
canebrakes and cypress swamps, with a 
few stretches of land above overflow 
mark when the winter floods come. But 
on the right shore there’s only a little 
streak of swamp, and you're into the 
hills again. Towns? Old Coffeeville is 
the nearest—ten miles by land and three 
times that far by river—but it’s a cusséd 
poor imitation of a town. Jacksonport 
would make three of it.” 

It all looked good. Nowhere else in 
this world was there ever such a coun- 
try for the big game hunter. On the out- 


side of the river’s bends the big oaks and ~ 


elms and gums towered a hundred feet 
in the air, with trunks that four men, 
hands joined, could hardly reach around ; 
and opposite them broad sand-bars would 
join up to a solid wall of blue cane 
higher than our mountain houses. Such 
a country must hold deer and bear in 
countless numbers, while wolves, wild 
turkey and small game —! 

“Some of these times I’m comin’ down 
here on a hunt,” I announced. “ Look 
at that raft of wild duck, yonder at the 
next bend. I'll bet there’s a thousand 
of ’em!” . 

“Our plantation is in such a country,” 
remarked Mrs. Moorhouse. “I believe 
you and my husband would be 4riends, 
for he thinks there’s nothing like hunt- 
ing. The winter before the War he killed 
more than twenty bears and at least a 
hundred deer—so many that we lost 
count of them. The wild turkeys come 
in our fields and destroy the crops. Once 
I got Frank’s gun and shot a big gob- 
bler right in our front yard, and another 
time I ran a bear away from the lot 
where we were fattening some pigs.” 
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yisible above the trees, except where the 
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“Did you kill him?” I asked curi- 
ously. 

“Tt was growing dark. The sun was 
behind the trees—lower than it is now— 
and I am not a good shot with a rifle. 
There was blood on the trail where the 
bear ran, but —” 

Four shots rang out from the eastern 
shore, and the boat veered from its course 
as though suddenly left without guidance. 

“ They’ve shot the Pilot!” yelled Cap- 
tain Tarver, dashing to the companion- 
way which led to the roof. “ Get below, 
you people! There’s going to be merry 
hell here in a minute. Drop behind the 
barrels and look out for bullets.” 

That we were able to obey this com- 
mand in safety was due to the boat’s fur- 
ther swinging with her bow from the 
point of attack. For a moment there was 
silence ; then a thrill of the hull told that 
the Belle Fourche again responded to the 
touch of a controlling hand. “ That’s 
Tarver,” said I, grabbing my gun from 
its corner as we passed. 

A single shot came as a reply, and the 
next instant a blood-dripping figure 
swung over the railing and dropped at 
our feet. “ Hell couldn’t live up there!” 
in: the creaking voice of Captain Pate. 
“T got it in the hip, but I guess there’s 
no bones broken.” 

“What are we going to do?” shouted 
Fenton, the only other man visible. 

“That’s a damned funny question 
from an Army officer! Where are your 
men? Why aren’t you fighting?” 

“There’s no use wasting ammunition 
on a concealed enemy. Can you keep the 
boat in the current?” 

“We're dead certain to go on the bar 
at the next bend. That’s what they’re 
counting on. We might handle her with 
the engines—reversing and going ahead 
by turns—but it would be only a matter 
of minutes until some snag would catch 
us. The river is woolly with ’em right 
along here. Get under cover—she’s 
swinging this side to the shore!” 

Scattered firing had commenced. A 
shot or two at irregular intervals—evi- 
dently intended to keep the defenders 
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of the Belle Fourche in a state of panic. 
Fenton and Tarver left us—the latter’s 
route marked by red spatters and 
splotches. As we lay behind the lime 
barrels I could now and then see the 
little puffs of smoke that marked the am- 
buscades of our enemies and I wondered 
why the rifles on board were silent. De- 
lay could gain nothing. It was a time 
for fighting or showing the white flag 
of surrender. “Cap’n Fenton’s makin’ 
a botch of this bizness,” I grumbled. 
“ About two more turns of the old boat 
an’ she’ll be aground right under them 
bushwhackers’ noses. Then they’ll charge 
her—when they get good an’ ready.: I 
reckon Fenton’ll try to hold ’em off, but 
if enough of ’em come with a rush it’ll 
wind up with some nasty work at arm’s 
length.” 

Mrs. 
calmly. 


Moorhouse met my _ glance 
“T have a revolver.” 


“An’ the nerve to use if—which is 
more than I can say about some of the 
men on board. Fenton can’t see what 
he is up ag’inst an’ may surrender. If 


you an’ Puss wasn’t here —” 

“There’s a canoe—lying yonder by 
the side.” 

“T was thinkin’ of that,” I responded, 
a little doubtfully. “That old dugout 
looks light an’ maybe we can git it oyer- 
board. I don’t reckon them fellers will 
fire at a couple of women.” 

“You are going with us,” interposed 
Puss in a sudden panic. 

_“Sure thing! One of you will have 
to paddle an’ I'll keep in the water under 
kiver of the dugout, with one hand on 
the gunnel. Wait till she swings with 
this side away from the bank.” There 
was a double peril to guard against, and 
the worst of all was the possibility of 
interference from the terror stricken 
negroes. Most of them were doubtless 
hidden in the hull of the boat, below the 
water line, but some of the more daring 
might be stowed away, among the piles 
of barrels and would likely insist upon 
sharing in our flight. Success depended 
upon getting clear of the boat before our 
purpose was suspected. 


SPORTS AFIELD. 


CHAPTER XxX. 
Lost in the Cane. 

When the right moment came it was 
all done in a twinkling. As the Belle 
Fourche dropped down with the current, 
the fire from the eastern shore showed 
that the attacking force kept pace with 
her progress, though necessarily at the 
cost of strenuous effort, since the men 
must tear their way through a dense 
wilderness of trees and undergrowth, 
Occasionally there were answering shots 
from the upper deck, where Fenton and 
some of his men lay concealed. It did 
not sound to me like random shooting, 
but rather indicated that they -were 
guessing at their targets by the disturb- 
ance in the thicket—a noise or a swaying 
of a bush calling a shot or two, when 
there would be a wait of several minutes 
before the next reports. The boat 
turned slowly and when her prow again 
pointed down-stream we made our dash 
to escape. Lifted by the three of us, 
the light cypress dugout went over the 
side like a feather. ‘“ Into the bow, Puss! 
Mis. Moorhouse, you'll have to paddle. 
Hold her a little up-stream—an’ let the 
gun lay on the bottom, out of sight. All 
ready? Here we go!” 

As far as I dared I swam at the stern 
to help get the canoe under way and by 
so doing nearly parted company with 
the craft and its occupants, for Mrs. 
Moorhouse was swinging the paddle 
with all the skill, if not the stréngth, of 
an old riverman. 

“ Come back!” yelled Captain Fenton. 
“We're all right if we can fight them off 
until it gets dark ”—a declaration of plans 
and hopes which, it seemed to me, should 
hardly Jhave been made in such a far- 
reaching voice. The fire from the shore 
increased, but none of the bullets struck 
the water in our vicinity. 

“They’re not shooting at us,” an- 
nounced Mrs. Moorhouse. “ Shall I pull 
straight for the shore?” 

“Yes—but don’t land. Turn down- 
stream at the edge of the bar and keep 
on till we’re around the bend. Then I'll 
take the paddle. If the Belle misses cap- 

















ture or grounding for another half hour 
she'll be safe, an’ we'll head her off as 
she comes along.” I was taking it for 
granted that Captain Fenton would, in 
obedience to his commander’s orders, 
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safe at the Batesville landing. A dis- 
patch boat is not a battleship; at the 
scent of danger it can about face and re- 
treat without fear of reprimand or dis- 
grace for its commander. When the 
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“As we swung away from the Belle Fourche, the rifle fire from the shore increased, but none 
of the bullets struck in our vicinity.” 








force his way down the river so far as 
he might. I could not foresee that the 
boat under cover of the darkness would 
eventually be gotten under way with her 
prow up-stream and not turn again until 


shots come from a thicket, who is to 
know whether the enemy is there in force 
or simply three or four bushwackers 
amusing themselves for the moment? 
Three or four miles down the river we 
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lay in waiting through half the night for 
the boat that never came. In the grow- 
ing dusk there was a marked increase of 
rifle fire and afterwards the Belle’s 
whistle was tooted long and loudly, in 
a way that I accepted as an expression 
of jubilance over a victory gained. Prob- 
ably it meant nothing more, ‘possibly 
Captain Fenton thought that he might in 
this way call back his missing guests; 
but our own explanation of the clamor 
was the more likely one and found cor- 
roboration in the non-appearance of the 
boat. About midnight we began to fear 
pursuit and [I finally took to the paddle 
again and ran on a few miles farther— 
landing at last where the canoe could lie 
securely hidden under some bending wil- 
lows. We lacked means of making a fire, 
except by “shooting” a dry log or tree 
and this I did not care to risk because it 
might lead an enemy to our hiding place. 
The others slept on a bed of switch cane 
that we had broken down, but I sat till 
morning in the dugout, waiting and 
watching. 

As the sun rose we held a council of 
war. Mrs. Moorhouse insisted that we 
should wait still longer, on the bare 
chance that Fenton had repulsed his as- 
sailants but preferred to await daylight 
before proceeding on his way. She ar- 
gued that the Pilot had been killed in 
the first attack and that, with Captain 
Tarver wounded, there was likely no one 
on board capable of safely navigating the 
river in the darkness. In such a case 
the Belle would literally have to feel her 
way along as far as the first landing 
where a pilot might be found. And on 
the strength of this argument we de- 
layed until mid-day and I caught a few 
hours of sleep while the women folk kept 
guard. But that settled the waiting. 

Said I, in our next conference as to 
ways and means: “ There’s a big road 
from Batesville to Little Rock an’ it’s 
dead certain to lie less than ten miles to 
the west of us. It’s travelled a sight, 
an’ once we hit it, there ought to be 
plenty of passin’ wagons to give you 
folks a lift, either one way or t’other. 


AFIELD. 








Whuther or not there’s settlements this 
side of the road, I ain’t here to say, 
We’re not crowded for time nor likely to 
starve—with all these cat-squirrels that 
I can see hoppin’ around in the hick’ry 
trees—an’ if it blows up a rain we kin 
make a shelter that'll keep us dry till 
it’s over. We kin stick to the dugout, if 
you think best. I’m free to say, though, 
that the ways of these lower river folks 
ain’t exactly to my liking.” 

“T wish it were the upper river, Billy, 
if the people up that way are all like 
you and Puss,” smiled Mrs. Moorhouse. 
“ Think what might have happened had 
it not been for you! But I feel now that 
the danger is all ended. Only ten miles 
to walk and that is nothing.” 

“We'll save a part of it for tomor- 
row,” said I—Alas, too truthfully! 
“ The first thing is to get out of hearin’ 
of the river an’ kill somethin’ that we kin 
eat. A hoss don’t drive well on an empty 
belly.” 

“*Take council before dining, but eat 
before you act.’ I have read the maxim 
somewhere—but it seems we can’t obey 
the last clause literally, since there must 
be a mile or two of travel.” 

“Tt won’t be so bad if I can find an 
open way. This cane is mighty mean 
stuff to get tangled up in. But there 
ought to be sloughs leading in from the 
hills an’ we'll likely strike one of ’em 
before going far.” 

Fortune seemed to favor us. A hun- 
dred yards back from the river we came 
upon a shallow drain of considerable 
width, now containing very little water 
but plainly the bed of quite a stream in 
the rainy season. Any one with experi- 
ence in the swamps would have recog- 
nized it instantly as a draw or cutoff 
from the river above, which in its course 
might cut across one or a dozen bends 
before again uniting with the parent 
stream. They are not only deceptive 
guides for the unexperienced, but along 
their margin, in the rich alluvial depos- 
its left by the annual floods, there is ever 
a rank growth of cane, matted .together 
with vines equally rank and stubborn. 
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Before the clouds swept in from the 
eastward and obscured the sun I had 
already discovered that we were being 
led far to the right of our proper course, 
put until then the going had been com- 
paratively open and I had dreaded at- 
tempting to penetrate the canebrake that 
hedged us in. It was evident that we 
were edging back towards the river, but 
I had not realized how nearly we had 
approached it until, when suddenly 
tempted by the sight of a huddle of mal- 
lards in a pool just before us, the shot 
was answered by a chorus of shouts. 
“Tt’s the steamboat!” exclaimed Puss, 
at whose marvelous sense of direction, 
then first revealed, I have since had many 
occasions to wonder. “We have got 
back to the river.” 

I left them standing together in the 
slough and crept through the tangle for 
a few yards, and, sure enough, the wide 
spread of White River lay before me, 
bearing in mid-current a rudely con- 
structed raft laden with armed men— 
not soldiers, as their lack or rather di- 
versity of uniform evidenced—but of the 
breed that had so lately made me trouble 
in the hill country. A single glance was 
convincing. There was no danger until 
their raft could be brought to land and 
I tried to conceal the apprehension I felt 
by leisurely gathering three plump mal- 
lards from the tiny pool. “ We'll leave 
the slough here,” said I. And then I 
suddenly lost control of myself. “ Any- 
where, anywhere! just so we git away 
from the river! I don’t know east from 
west, but we must get somewhere. The 
river yander is full of bushwhackers! ” 

“Let me lead,” said little Puss. “I 
knew you were going wrong. The sun 
is over there—almost the way we came. 
I can’t see it but I know.” 

“Tll go ahead to clear the tangles, 
but you can p’int out the way,” I con- 
ceded. “The Lord knows how we'll 
come out!” 

“Turn yonder where the slough bends 
—it looks lighter beyond those big trees 
and there may be open ground.” 

It happened that there was, but we 








must have been a half-hour crawling and 
struggling through the hundred yards of 
brake that intervened. Travel of this sort 
cannot be noiseless and the “sign” that 
is left is visible to any observant eye. 
It was our good fortune that there was 
no pursuit. The men on the raft prob- 
ably knew better than ourselves the dif- 
ficulty of finding anything—even one’s 
self—in a canebrake and preferred the 
easier going of the big waterway. 

Beyond the stretch of open woods we 
encountered another cane ridge, but the 
growth was sparse and low and we 
readily broke through to the shore of a 
little lake. Here were the charred logs of 
a burned cabin, which the high-water 
marks showed could have been tenanted 
only in the drier months of the year, and 
a blazed trail led away from it—as Puss 
declared—to the westward, after circling 
the end of the pond. There were no 
signs of recent passing by human feet 
but deer tracks were following and cross- 
ing it everywhere. To the left of the 
trail a big ash had been lightning-stricken 
in early spring. Some of the half-grown 
leaves still clung to its dead branches 
and from the shivered trunk the bark 
had separated in broad sheets. “ There’s 
a roof for our night’s camp,” said I. “ It 
may not rain, but ,there’s nothin’ like 
being fixed for anything that comes. Next 
thing is to pick the right spot.” 

I found this, well out of sight from 
the pond and nearly opposite the burned 
cabin. Here was a tinder-like cow-oak 
stump that would catch and hold the 
slightest spark, a sheltered place for the 
camp-fire, and plenty of switch cane for 
our beds. With a knife-point I pried the 
bullet from one chamber of my revolver, 
shook out part of the powder and mixed 
it in with a handful of crumbled rotten 
wood, and then a touch of the trigger did 
the rest, without appreciable noise. With 
the fire started, while the women folk 
dressed the ducks I brought bark and 
made a shelter big enough to keep the 
three of us dry in any ordinary rainfall, 
broke cane for the beds, and generally 
put things in shape for the night. And I 
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am afraid that we ate the first of the 
mallards half raw, for thirty hours with- 
out food gives one a good, healthy appe- 
tite. Each with a forked stick to hold 
the morsels in the blaze, we cooked and 
ate until satisfied—so intensely interested 
in our task as to hardly note the gather- 
ing gloom of night. Our fire was the 
tiniest and fed only with dry twigs, lest 
its smoke should betray us to lurking 
enemies. For the same reason we con- 
versed in half whispers—but when a big 
deer unsuspiciously approached and 
snorted his challenge, I whipped up my 
gun and gave him both barrels before 
thinking. ‘“There’s fresh meat for a 
week!” I exclaimed gleefully, as he fell. 
Then I saw the startled amaze in my 
companions’ eyes and suddenly remem- 
bered. 

“Oh, Billy!” gasped Puss. 

“Let’s not worry,” said Mrs. Moor- 
house soothingly. “Whether the good 
supper has given me strength, or I am 
encouraged by the certainty of a better 
breakfast, I am truly glad that the deer 
came and that Billy killed it. Whatever 
happens to be before us we'll face. Let’s 
throw more wood on the fire and be 
comfortable while we may.” 





CHAPTER XxI. 
Trapped. 


Fortunately there was no rain the night 
we camped by the little lake, for I was 
too thoroughly tired to have enjoyed 
making probably needed additions to our 
bark shelter. The change of weather 
that I had been wishing for came with 
a shifting of the wind, until it blew 
directly from the northwest; and though 
it grew much colder, there was plenty of 
available wood for our fire, and I made 
use of it without stint. Certainly our 
first duty was to look out for our present 
comfort, and if the broad, leaping blaze 
should prove a beacon to lurking danger, 
we would meet it as best we might. So 
I piled the broken limbs high and curled 
down within the circle of heat, to sleep 
until the night chill awoke me to fresh 
fire-building. 


SPORTS 








AFIELD, 


At the very instant I had aroused tp 
the need of gathering fresh fuel, I no 
ticed that the sky was clear of clouds and 
that the position of the northern stars 
denoted that morning was not more than 
two or three hours away. In my ques 
for larger sticks I wandered nearly to the 
verge of the pond, and, in stooping to 
shoulder the broken oak limb, which 
looked as though it might in itself give 
me an hour’s respite from further labor, 
was suddenly impressed with the belief 
that I had lost the direction of the camp. 
A glint of red blaze was directly before 
my eyes, when I would have sworn that 
it should be in quite the opposite direc- 
tion. As I straightened with my load, 
the light disappeared—probably hidden 
by obstructing branches. I stooped 
again, and there were two lights, so 
nearly alike that I at once knew the 
nearest of them to be a reflection in 
the water, and a glance over my shoulder 
revealed a tiny glow that marked our 
own fire’s dying embers. Considering 
that the surrounding territory was re- 
ported to be almost wholly uninhabited, 
it seemed that we were finding it difficult 
to get away from unwelcome neighbors, 

The light beyond the lake was so small 
that upon second glance I believed it to 


‘be a torch or lantern, but this idea was 


refuted by its fixedness. I watched it for 
several minutes before finally deciding 
that it came from a waning camp-fire. 
If this was true, it must have been built 
at a time when the dullest of eyes ought 
to have noted the broad blaze of our 
own fire, since but little more than the 
breadth of the lake lay between. Across 
the water the crackle of burning branches 
would ordinarily have been audible. Then 
I noted the turmoil of the wind-swept 
trees and realized that on such a night, 
if one’s eyes were at a loss, his eats 
would hardly serve him better. And, in 
retreating toward our shelter, the light 
beyond the lake was speedily lost in the 
wall of close-growing trees. 

I put down my armload of wood beside 
but not upon the fire. Mrs. Moorhouse 
and Puss were sleeping peacefully, and 
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might slumber on for an hour before the 
cold awakened them. It was my duty 
meanwhile to see that no peril threatened, 
and this meant something more than 
standing guard over them with a cocked 
shotgun. It might well be that our neigh- 
bors had already discovered our prox- 
imity and that watchful eyes were wait- 
ing for the flare of the replenished fire to 
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mation of danger might come in a splatter 
of bullets and buckshot. 

I left my hat lying on the bed of 
cane where I had slept, as a sign to 
whoever first awakened that I had not 
intentionally gone far away. A couple 
of charred chunks were pushed closer to- 
gether, to keep the fire alive during the 
brief interval of my absence. I made 














“But when a big buck unsuspiciously approached, I whipped up my gun and gave him 
both barrels before thinking."’ 





reveal the strength or weakness of the 
party, but I could see no other practicable 
course than to leave my companions un- 
protected, while doing a bit of spy work 
in our own behalf. Certainly, if the camp 
were assailed while I was away, there 
would be no occasion for the attacking 
party to make use of weapons. On the 
other hand, if I remained, the first inti- 


these preparations. with all possible 
stealth, but, as I stooped to pick up the 
gun, Mrs. Moorhouse sat up and spoke 
to me. 

“What is it, Billy?” 

I told her in a whisper. “ We might 
sneak away—if they hain’t already found 
us out—but ’twould be a shame to wake 
up Puss, when she’s sleepin’ so good. 
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Anyway, I ought to know what we’re 
leavin’ behind us here. Don’t worry if 
I happen to be gone quite a bit. It'll 
be all right—unless you hear shootin’. In 
that case sling mud on the fire, keep quiet 
till it’s light enough to travel, and then 
pull out, keeping the sun at your back. 
Turn to the right on the first plain road, 
for Batesville lies somewhere to the 
northwest.” I was telling her this for 
the sake of saying something more than 
anything else. -There was not one chance 
in a thousand that I couldn’t find out 
all I wanted to know about that camp- 
fire and get back again undetected. I 
meant to be especially cautious in the 
matter and no Indian scout could have 
exhibited more stealth in seeking the 
scalp of an enemy. 

The fire, as I eventually discovered, 
had been built upon the site of the burnt 
cabin, where the abundance of charred 
log ends would naturally have suggested 
heaping together fuel to assure light 
and warmth all night. There certainly 
had not been time enough for a big blaze 
to dwindle to almost nothingness; so I 
could argue that whoever did the kin- 
dling had reasons similar to our own for 
dreading discovery. Two or three sticks 
together will answer for cooking a meal ; 
probably they had been scattered after 
serving their purpose, only to spring 
alight again when fanned by the freshen- 
ing breeze. 

An occasional leaping flicker  re- 
vealed two or three recumbent fig- 
ures and there were points of re- 
flected light which suggested weap- 
ons—or possibly bright metal cook- 
ing utensils ; I could not be certain which, 
for the circle of open ground surrounding 
the fire was twenty or thirty yards across. 
I lay for many minutes in the edge of 
the bushes, doubtful whether it was nec- 
essary or advisable to risk a closer ap- 
proach. So far I had learned nothing 
beyond what I had already known or 
suspected—there was a camp-fire and 
sleeping men lay around it. If enemies, 
it would be well for us to leave their 
vicinage as speedily as possible; but the 
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chance that it might be the bivouac of 
a squad of soldiers seemed great enough 
to justify the risk of a closer investiga- 
tion. The guns—if guns they proved to 
be—were in a scattered heap quite near 
the fire, but beyond it. It occurred to 
me to circle the open ground and ap- 
proach from that direction. There’s no 
need of killing a dog if you can draw 
his teeth. I planned the movement care- 
fully before attempting it. There would 
be less risk of noise if I left the sheltering 
bushes for unobstructed ground. Just to 
my left I had noticed the dark bulk of 
a stump, its top a little higher than my 
own head as I crouched on my heels, 
and it crossed my mind that, if such an 
object was only dimly visible ten feet 
away, there could be but very little dan- 
ger of my own discovery by any one 
within the half light of the fire. Then 
I gave that blessed stump no farther 
heed, until, as I crawled past, it suddenly 
toppled over upon me and developed 
brawny hands that grappled savagely at 
my throat. And just at that moment the 
little bark shelter beyond the lake seemed 
very, very far away—so far that prob- 
ably I would never look upon it again. 
Prone on my face and crushed to the 
earth with those awful fingers throttling 
me, struggling would have availed noth- 
ing. 

“Don’t yell,” whispered my assailant 
with wholly unnecessary caution. “I'd 
ruther hear you talk some before I have 
to shut off your wind for keeps.” 

There was a suspicious rustling in the 
bushes near us. It grew louder, with 
the snapping of dead twigs and the swish 
of disturbed branches, as though a band 
of hungry wolves were criss-crossing the 
tangle in eager quest. ‘“‘ The boys don’t 
seem to be raisin’ anything,” growled 
the voice in a slightly louder key; “ but 
if you’re alone in this game you took 
mighty long chances. Seem to be breath- 
in’ a bit easier now?” 

I was fervently thanking God for it. 
Those who have never felt their wind- 
pipe in an iron vise cannot know how 
blessed is the ability to gulp down free, 
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ynobstructed air. The knees in the small 
of my back had lost none of their sharp- 
ness or weight, but I could think of their 
owner as one who had shown me great 
and unexpected favor. “I don’t aim to 
holler!” I whispered huskily and with 
fervor. “ There’s nobody to hear me, if 
I did.” 

One of the big hands, then the other, 
was passed over my face. 

“Nothing but a boy! Thought you 
felt mighty soft when I fust grabbed 
you. Hey! come in, boys! We've set 
a trap for a bear an’ caught a chipmunk!” 

“What ye got, Jack?” queried a man 
who came crashing into the opening. I 
could hear but not see him, as I was 
still held prone with my face turned 
toward the fire. But, just then, favored 
by a sudden upleaping of the blaze, I 
did see something that suggested a mean- 
ing for my captor’s last words. I had 
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expected to look upon an aroused camp, 
with startled men staggering to their 
feet and snatching up weapons, but there 
had been absolutely no change in the 
position of the sleeping figures. It 
couldn’t be that they were dead men, 
for there had been no firing. However 
sleepy I might have been during the first 
part of that night, the noise of a battle 
so near at hand must certainly have 
awakened me. If not dead men, then 
they must be dummies—logs and chunks, 
provided for the occasion with coats and 
hats. I had heard Dan Bayne tell of 
such a device for luring scouting parties 
of the enemy to their destruction. A vol- 
ley or a charge upon a supposedly sleep- 
ing camp, and then, from an unsuspected 
quarter, would come a hail of death— 
spreading panic and confusion. 

The trap set for a bear had caught 
a chipmunk—Billy Carter. 

: To be continued. 


FOR THE LOVE OF A DOG. 


By EDGAR 8. NYE. 


SAW the automobile shoot suddenly 
out from the dense fog, just as the 
tottering old man ahead of me 

stepped from the curbing, and shouted a 
cry of warning—but it was too late. 
Before he could gather his startled wits 
to jump backwards, the machine was 
upon him, knocking him aside as though 
he were a broom-stick, and had disap- 
peared in the fog before I could catch 
even a glimpse of the license number. 
I bent quickly over to ascertain the ex- 
tent of his injuries, but the dim light 
from the street lamp made it impossible 
to do so, and I fumbled in my pockets 
for a match. As I lit it, he groaned 
softly, and I held it nearer his face. The 
flame revealed the countenance of a man 
seared and furrowed with years and suf- 
fering. Then slowly his eyes opened, 
and he looked up at me, gasping faintly. 
“Lift me up—so I—can speak. I 2 
He dropped from his nerveless grasp a 
bundle which he had been tightly clutch- 








ing. ‘‘Take this—to Fanny. She’s sick 
and starving. She’s at—at—”’ He 
coughed, choked, gave a stifled gasp, 
and stiffened out, purple faced and rigid, 
in my arms—leaving the sentence un- 
completed and me alone in the presence 
of the Grim Reaper. 

The match quickly went out, but, in 
the dim glow of the street lamp, his face 
still showed that expression of appealing 
despair with which he had first addressed 
me. I gave an involuntary shudder of 
dread and scrambled hastily to my feet; 
as I did so, my foot came in contact 
with the bundle, startling me with a 
sensation that the dead man had reached 
out and touched me. Then, through the 
darkness, I heard the sound of approach- 
ing footsteps. The knowledge of the near- 
ness of human companionship steadied 
my nerves, and I shouted a quick cry of 
“Help!” The footsteps stopped for a 
moment; then sounded again at an in- 
creased cadence, and a moment later the 
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form of a policeman burst out of the fog, 
onarun. He stopped beside me with 
drawn revolver. 

‘‘What's up?” he demanded breath- 
lessly. Then his eyes took in the still 
form near me and his hand shot out and 
grasped me. ‘‘ What’s happened? What's 
been going on here?” I hastily ac- 
quainted him with the details of the ac- 
cident and together we bent over the 
dead man. By the light of the officer’s 
dark lantern I saw that his clothes were 
old and ragged, his face covered with a 
scraggly growth of beard, and that he 
otherwise bore the marks of extreme 
poverty. 

The officer (who had been hastily go- 
ing through his pockets) drew forth a 
bundle of loose papers. We quickly 
ran through it and found them to bea 
collection of pawn tickets. ‘Harry 


Howard. Harry Howard,” repeated the 
policeman, as he scanned each in turn. 
“But no address on any of them, and 


not one of ’em over two bits.” He 
came to one on which the ink was hard- 
ly dry. ‘‘Here’s one dated today— 
Pocket-knife, 10 cents. Oh! here’s one! 
—No. 869 Taylor St. That’s from A. 
Battell’s shop. He always lives up t’ 
the law in making ’em give their address. 
Well, that’s a good clew. I’H summon 
him to the inquest. Now, we'll phone 
the Coroner’s office and then I’1l look up 
the place. It's on my beat.”’ 
“There's the bundle,” I suggested. 
“It may give some further clew.” 
“‘Sure!’’ He tore the paper from it, dis- 
closing a tightly closed can, in which was 
a concoction resembling soup. An odor 
came from it that was far from pleasant. 
“Well, I'll be blowed!” grunted the 
policeman. ‘Fanny, whoever she is, 
didn’t miss much when she didn’t get 
that stuff. I wouldn’t feed itto my dog! 
But maybe she needed it, though, bad 
as it is,’”’ he added reflectively, as he 
again turned his lantern on the dead 
man. ‘Looks like he hadn’t had a 
square feed himself for quite a while.” 
“But surely no human being would 
eat such stuff as that!” I cried. 
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The policeman looked me over ap, 
praisingly, seemingly finding something 
either in my evening dress or manner 
that did not meet with his approval, for 
he sniffed disdainfully. ‘‘Well, young 
man, there’s many a poor devil in San 
Francisco has t’ eat such stuff as that, 
these days.’’ He took out his note 
book. ‘‘What’s your name and address? 


_ You'll have t’ appear at the inquest, 


Now you can go on, if you like,” he re- 
marked when he had entered it. 

I looked at the dead man and hegi- 
tated; and even as I did so his last 
words came back to me. He had asked 
me to take the bundle to Fanny and] 
would do so. Besides, I was curious to 
see what human creature could have be- 
come so destitute as to be compelled to 
eat such revolting food as the unfortu- 
nate man had been carrying. I ac- 
quainted the policeman with my deci- 
sion. ‘Sure! if you want to,” he an- 
swered, somewhat mollified. 

As soon as a morgue wagon arrived, 
we made our way to the address given 
on the pawn ticket. It was in the burned 
district and there were no houses on that 
side of the street which the number in- 
dicated. ‘I might have known it!” 
mumbled the officer. ‘A fellow of his 
appearance wouldn't be living in this 
locality, any how. We'll have t’ give it 
up as a bad job, I guess. Maybe we'll 
find out where he lived at the inquest to- 
morrow. There might have been some 
other address on one of the other pawn 
tickets, that we didn’t notice. You'll be 
sure and be there, won’t you?”’ 

I assured him that I would and reluc- 
tantly turned homeward. I had been on 
my way to a dinner party when the acci- 
dent happened, but all thoughts of pleas- 
ure had now become distasteful to me. 
I felt that I could not eat a mouthful, 
knowing that some suffering creature was 
starving for the need of every crumb I 
was swallowing. 

When I had gone two blocks, a sud- 
den thought struck me. Might we not 
have read the number wrong? Perhaps 
it was 868 or some other even number; 
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I had noticed several houses on the op- 
posite side of the street. I hastily re- 
traced my steps, hoping that the police- 
man might still be in the vicinity ; but he 
was nowhere in sight, and after a mo- 
ment’s reflection I determined to carry 
on an investigation by myself. I went 
to each house in the 800 block and in- 
quired for Harry Howard or a woman 
named Fanny, but no one knew of them 
and I turned dejectedly away, convinced 
that the policeman was right. Further 
search was hopeless. I would have to 
wait until the morrow, even though the 
woman starved in the meantime. I turned 
mechanically across the street, wonder- 
ing if the ticket on which the officer had 
found the address might-not have been 
issued before the fire. It hardly seemed 
probable that the man would have kept 
it that length of time, but one could 
never account for the vagaries of the 
aged. Again, he might have lived there 
before the fire and have given that ad- 
dress, on the impulse of the moment, 
when questioned by the pawnbroker. 
The idea somehow appealed to me 
and I tried to recall the style of buildings 
that had stood there. Passing the high 
stone steps which were all that now re- 
mained of an imposing mansion, I struck 
a match to re-light my cigar. As it 
famed up I caught sight of a number 
carved in the stone and held the match 
still closer. It was 869! Instantly a 
thousand memories flooded my mentali- 
ty. I remembered the old house, with 
its high pointed gables and cathedral-like 
windows, well. I mounted the concrete 
steps to get a plainer view of the ruins 
and in so doing displaced a piece of loose 
scrap iron. Instantly a low growl came 
from beneath me. It startled me for a 
moment and I spoke as one does who 
fears the attack of an ill-tempered dog. 
A low whine answered me, coming di- 
rectly from beneath. It was several 
times repeated and I jumped down to 
look under the steps. By the aid of 
another match I found a small door at 
the side, and, pushing it open, made out 
the form of a Scotch terrier, curled up 
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beneath an old comforter. It growled 
again, but gave no other demonstration 
of aggressiveness and I lit another match 
and stepped through the opening. 

A small chimneyless lamp stood on a 
square stone beside the dog and | lit it. 
By its fitful glare I saw that the place 
bore unmistakable signs of human habi- 
tation. It was not over four by six feet 
in dimension, and I could stand upright 
only beneath that portion which had 
served as the stoop. The concrete had 
been cracked in several places, either by 
the fire or earthquake, but these open- 
ings had been carefully stuffed with old 
rags, and the door, a makeshift affair of 
old boards, closed as tightly as the con- 
tour of the concrete would permit. In 
one corner a rude cooking arrangement 
had been constructed, under which some 
coals were still glowing. Beside it, on a 
flat stone, stood a tin plate, a frying pan 
and an empty tomato can. There was 
no food of any description and no bed- 
ding save the ragged comforter on which 
the dog was lying. Some poor outcast 
had probably been camping there for a 
few days, I decided. Probably he had 
aow found a better habitation. But why 
had he left the dog shut up there? He 
evideutly had, for the door had been 
fastened on the outside with a piece of 
wire. I determined to leave the door 
open, so that the dog could depart if it 
wanted to, and was bending to blow out 
the light when a small paper-covered 
memorandum book, lying beside the 
lamp caught my eye. I opened it and 
glanced hurriedly through the pages. 
Entries, in the form of a diary, had been 
made in a crabbed, trembling hand. I 
turned to the first one with a glimmer of 
intuitive comprehension. It bore a date 
six days previous and read: 


‘‘T have come back to the old home. I feel 
that my days are numbered, and I am writing 
this so that in case I should die suddenly some 
one may find it and take care of my dog, Fanny. 
For I know that she will stay by my body, even 
if she starves to death before some one finds me. 
I hope that whoever finds her will be good to 
her; for she is the best and most faithful dog— 
yes, friend—a man ever had. I got her when 
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she was a puppy, four years ago, and she has 
since been the only friend and companion I 
have had. For the world has cast me off—as it 
always does its unfortunates and incompetents. 
I am unable to earn my living and there is 
nothing left for me but the poor house. But I 
will starve before I will go there, because they 
would not let me take Fanny with me. And I 
shall never desert her while I live. That is the 
reason I left the refugee shack where I have 
lived for the past two years. It was far more 
comfortable. But the Relief Association was 
going to send me to the Alms House. I have 
tried to bolster up my courage to kill Fanny— 
but I cannot do it. I would rather she starved 
beside me. But I pray that, if any one finds 
her in time, they will give her a good home. 
Heaven will bless them if they do, and so will I.’’ 


There was an omission of two days. 
Then came another entry: 


‘Fanny is sick. I fear she has caught cold 
from sleeping on this damp ground. So I have 
given her my blanket, and keep myself warm 
by curling up before the fire. She needs some 
kind of nourishing food, but I have no money 
to buy any and have nothing left to pawn but a 
little silver locket that was my baby Fanny’s, 
and my jack-knife. But I shall have to part 
with them, for she refuses to touch the food 
that I get for myself from the garbage cans 
of the neighborhood.”’ 


The last entry bore the date on which 
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he had been killed, and the writing was 
so irregular and so much run together as 
to be hardly legible: 

‘‘Fanny is somewhat better today. She ate 
the soup that I bought with the 50 cts. I got on 
the locket and it seemed to make her stronger, 
But it is all gone now. So I shall have to go 
out this evening, as soon as it is dark, and pawn 
my jack-knife. I ought to get 10 cts. on it, and 
that will buy enough soup to keep her for 
another day. What will become of us then, 
God only knows. For I am getting so feeble 
that I can hardly drag myself around to the 
garbage cans ——’’ 

The writing ceased abruptly, but it 
had told me the pitiful story more elo- 
quently than any words of mouth could 
have detailed it. So it was his love for 
the dog that had filled his last thoughts 
and for whose sake he had gone to his 
death. I closed the book reverently and 
placed it in my pocket, as evidence for 
the Coroner. 

“I know what will become of you, 
Fanny,” I said, taking the dog tenderly in 
my arms—which she permitted without 
remonstrance. ‘Your old master’s wish 
shall be fulfilled tothe letter. Like him, 
you shall find a new and better home.” 


A LITTLE HUNT AND FISH IN IOWA. 


By P. E. McCLENAHAN. 


eae HENEVER the falling 


leaves begin to rustle at my 
feet and I hear the wailing 
@ songs of the dying grass- 
mn hopper, there comes to me 
a wild longing to break 
away from work and wan- 
der to the woods, where I can commune 
with Nature and drink in the wild 
music of the forest. The fresh air, the 
warm mellow sunlight, the hum of 
insects, green carpet of grass, spotted 
and patched with variegated fallen 
leaves, just takes me back to my boy- 
hood when I could get poetry out of the 
sting of a yellow-jacket or extract joy 
from the stinging horn of a catfish. 
October, with its wild natural music, 
was calling me to the woods. 





Burr!-r-r-r-r! Bur-r! rang the tele- 
phone, and I jumped from my chair and 
jerked down the receiver. “ Is this you, 
Mrs. Mulligan?” Then, before I could 
reply: “Hello, Mandy! Is you home, 
honey?” “Confound it, Central! did 
you give me 506 Red?” Then there 
was silence, and later came a voice: 
“ Hello! is that you, Mac?” 

“Well, I should say! 
matter?” 

“Cut it out now and listen to me,” — 
and I recognized the voice of my friend, 
Attorney Burkheimer, on the other end 
of the line. “I’m all in and I’ve got to 
have a day in the woods. This is Friday 
and tomorrow everybody has a half hol- 
iday. Can’t we steal a march and get 4 
whole one? Let’s go to the woods, hunt 
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in the afternoon and fish all night and 
come home whenever we get ready.” 

“Good! That just suits me! What 
time can we start?” 

“In two hours. Get your gun; be 
sure you have a license, and bring all the 
fishing tackle that you have. Put some 
lunch in a grip and be ready for the 4 
o'clock car.” 

“T’ll meet you there, all right, ready 
for a trip.” 

In two minutes I was inspecting the 
interior anatomy of my shotgun and 
swabbing out its alimentary canal. Then 
I loaded a grip with substantial edibles, 
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The pale new moon failed to shoot her 
rays and as we reached the river a frog 
croaked and the dark, muddy water 
looked anything but inviting. We 
crossed a bridge and started down- 
stream. The grass was long and damp, 
the shadows grew thicker, and a heavy 
mist began to rise from the water. An 
owl cried Who? Who? from an oak; 
then we heard his bill crack and his 
wings flap as he changed his address 
without giving us the street number. I 
am not afraid or superstitious, but I 
must confess I thought of my home and 
the bed in the upper chamber where I 














‘“*We tried to spear them.” 





and with a kind of an insane rush I 
went for the car. When I got to the 
depot platform, he was waiting, armed 
cap-a-pie, and ready to find 
**Sermons in stones; 
Books in the running brooks, 
And good in everything.’’ 


It was a short ride on the Inter- 
urban to the woods near Valley Junc- 
tion, and while on the way we planned 
how we would slaughter the game and 
what we would do with the fish. After 
we left the Inter-urban we had a half- 
mile to walk, and before we could reach 
the river and select a place it was dark. 


could lock the door, place my treasures 
under my pillow, fall asleep and defy 
the animals and the elements. We had 
a lantern and with its aid we wandered 
on. Finally we landed on a high bank 
that overlooked a broad, open space in 
the river. An old tree had fallen and 
extended far into the river, making a 
large place of comparatively quiet water. 
Here we planned our camp, ‘which was 
to consist of a fire and a place to set our 
grips. We gathered wood from the sur- 
rounding trees; made a roaring fire, and 
the chill was soon gone. It is surpris- 
ing how hopeless a cold man gets and 
equally, interesting to see how much of 
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comfort and hope a fire brings to a man. 
We reeled out our lines and cast them 
into the water; then for a long time we 
busied ourselves with throw lines, liver 
and worms. Suddenly there was a click- 
ing of the reel, as it spun off the pole. 
With one leap Burkheimer landed down 
the bank and went crashing through the 
roots of that tree to his rod. With a 
gentle twist he raised the pole afid began 
to reel it in. There was a flop, a dash, 
and then the water was beaten into 
foam, as he pulled a channel cat, nearly 
two feet long, upon the bank. “The 
first one! By golly, that’s a peach! 
Theyr’e biting fine!” And he strung it 
upon an aluminum stringer and pushed 
the peg into the sand. 

. Then came my turn. If there is any 
little fish, I always get them, and this 
was no exception. I felt a pull on the 
rod and reeled in a cat of about 5 inches 
in length. “Don’t you see this fog ris- 
ing?” I asked. “ Technically speaking, 
this is not fog,” said he; “ it’s precipita- 
tion.” I was silent as I let that small 
fish back into his element. He lay for 
a moment frightened — stupefied with 
delight — and then waved his tail like 
Old Glory in a farewell salute and 
passed out of sight. 

From that time on we were kept busy, 
until I began to feel.a longing for a 
stall in which to stable Shank’s horses, 
which I had ridden so strenuously. I 
found a flat piece of board which I 
placed near the fire, put my head upon 
it and pulled my overcoat up around my 
neck. With my back to the fire I slept 
and dreamed; but this is a world of 
realities and I have too little time to 
explain dreams. When I awoke, the 
fire was roaring and my legal protector 
was in the act of putting another fish 
upon the string. He had kept up the fire 
while I slept. Now I changed places 
with him and-soon his nasal organ was 
playing a melancholy tune that fright- 
ened all the fish in the locality. I knew 
it would cause some kind of trouble, but 
was not prepared for what happened. 

Morning broke. There was a heavy 
miist rising from the river, as the sky 
began to lighten, and we listened to the 
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sounds of the forest. Not far away a 
squirrel was tuning his instrum@nts, and 
singing a love ditty to his Juliet, who 
seemed to have more appetite for nuts 
than music, as, without apparent heed, 
she was holding a hickory nut in hep 
hands while she extracted the kernels 
by the use of her incisors. “It looks 
like a pity to kill them, but you know 
Shakespeare killed Romeo and Julia-et; 
so I don’t see why we need to be too 
sentimental.” And he raised his gun, 
while I followed his example. They 
were fine plump fellows. We had no 
dog, but wandered forward quietly, 
straining our necks as we gazed into the 
tree-tops. We came to the edge of a 
wheat field and there in the weedy stub- 
ble we saw some movements and exam- 
ined a little closer. “ Quail!” he whis- 
pered. Whirr! Went one and Bang! 
went two shots, but we were rewarded 
by seeing it fall in the brush; this 
brought the whole flock up and two 
more flopped in the grass, while the 
remainder settled into a brush pile across 
the corner of the open space. It was 
but a moment’s work to re-load and run 
for that brush heap. There was a good 
open shot in every direction and soon 
we had five more and the others were 
scattered into a hazelbrush thicket. “ It’s 
no use following them. We'd better 
take a new track and they may collect 
by the time we come back” —and 
silently we again moved over into the 
forest. A pheasant was drumming on 
a log, but before I could get sight of it 
there was a loud whirr and I saw a 
brown streak go sailing through the 
atmosphere and out of sight among the 
trees. A grey squirrel seemed to be 
looking for trouble and we put him to 
rest by the side of Romeo and Juliet. 
We came to a little jutting promon- 
tory and as we looked over the bank a 
small flock of teal was resting upon the 
shallow water collecting their bills full 
of seeds from the wild rice which grew 
in the shallow water. We both shot, but 
the only effect was to increase their 
squawks and accelerate the speed with 
which they started. ‘“ Ducks are poor 
meat, any way,” said he as he re-loaded 


























his gun. “I think we’d better get back 
to camp and get a few of these birds and 
beasts stored, while we give some atten- 
tion to the needs of our ‘elementary’ 
canals.” The suggestion was enough 
and we started on the return trip, but 
before we got to camp we had destroyed 
the summer home of two squirrels and 
added their meat to our store. We next 
shot a crow and a muskrat — not bad 
for a morning’s hunt in a no-game 
country. 

Arriving at camp, we found every bait 
gone but not a fish was hooked. How- 
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Then I laid my head upon a stump 
and pretended I was Capt. John Smith; 
but there was no Pocahontas near to 
throw her arms around my neck and 
protect me and I dare not trust my com- 
panion with a club; so we altered the 
history and I became the Last of the 
Mohicans, while he was the Old 
Trapper. 

Fishing was too good to let the woods 
and hunting lure us away; so we spent 
the rest of the day with our lines. When 
we started home, I pulled off my wet 
shoes ‘and trousers and replaced them 
with dry, clean ones. “ You're no 




















‘““We talked it all over around the camp-fire.”’ 





ever, we were too tired to bait up, so we 
sat and ate and drank and talked. Here, 
as a little blue smoke curled up from our 
camp-fire, we recalled the Culture Epoch 
theory and decided we were still in the 
savage state. We arose, took sticks and 
beat the ground and shouted: 


A bold bad man and a desperado— 
He struck this town like a wild tornado, 
And he walked around like a wild gazabo. 
And everywhere he went he shouted: 
Who, wah, wah! —~ 
Who, wah, wah! 

I-o-wa! I-o-wa! 
Who, wah, wah! 


sport,” said he. “A true sportsman 
wears the same clothes home. Yea, you 
are a dude—red sox on—you are a 
humbug!” Then we walked to the car 
and sat down and surprised the passen- 
gers by chanting: 

Put on your old gray bonnet, 

With the blue ribbons on it, 

While I hitch Old Dobbin to the shay. 

Then, across the fields of clover, 

We will drive up to Dover—— 

On our golden wedding day!’’ 


We were full of ozone. New blood 
flowed in our veins and gave us courage 
for the next week’s work. 






























































THERE will be some who read these 
lines that remember when October 
opened the game shooting season, and 
perhaps will also remember that the years 
have brought weather changes as well as 
other factors in making the open season 
a month later. Time was when frost 
turned the leaves and broke down the 
weeds in October and Bob White was 
lusty and big. In those days Spring did 
not linger in her appearance and the early 
hatched broods had a chance to grow into 
maturity before the open season. Now- 
adays we are burning coal in April; Sum- 
mer does not fairly begin until mid-June, 
and Autumn is delayed until November. 
October can no longer be termed the 
Hunter’s Month, save in localities where 
the temperature lowers early. But this 
is the month when preparations will begin 
for field shooting later. Dogs will be in 
demand, and if there was ever a gamble 
it is jn buying a dog for field work. The 
seller may be as honest as possible in 
thinking his dog a wonder, but the pur- 
chaser usually wants a world beater for 
99 cts.—and there you are. The man who 
buys a dog has only himself to blame if 
he is fooled on the animal’s performance. 
No dog should be purchased without a 
trial, and there are few men who make 
a busiress of training and selling dogs 
who will not be willing to show the dog 
on game before money passes, or at least 
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give a guarantee that means something. 
Every man who has hunted enough to 
know what he wants ought to be able to 
tell a dog’s ability to find birds after a 
day’s hunting over that particular dog, 
but even then a change in masters will 
make a difference in the dog’s work for 
a time, and, unless the dog has good 
sense, there’s a chance that the new mas- 
ter may be to blame for .canine short- 
comings. I remember an example of 
this kind that impressed me very forcibly 
at the time and also cured me of playing 
the part of go-between. I had spent a 
week in West Virginia hunting with a 
friend who owned two dogs—one a fine 
silky-haired Belton that was one of the 
finest dogs I ever shot over. She knew 
nothing but Bob White, principally be- 
cause Robert was the only game she had 
ever hunted. Statinch as a rock, an ex- 
cellent and clean retriever, _ tireless, 
obedient and a close hunter when needed, 
she found covies and single birds with 
despatch and sureness. While retrieving 
a dead bird, with it in her mouth, she 
stood another. As I walked towards her, 
I flushed a bird and killed it, the impetus 
of its flight and suddenness of its death 
dropping the body on the dog’s head, and 
as it slid off to the ground the other bird 
in front of her nose flushed and was 


killed without the point being broken un- 
As this dog was for 


til the last bird fell. 
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sale, another friend (hearing my tale of 
her perfections) cannily rushed a check 
off to her owner and took the bitch South 
with him at once. When he returned, 
about Christmas, he had a tale of woe to 
relate and blamed me for making him 
buy a good-for-nothing dog. Upon in- 
vitation he brought the setter over to my 
home and we took her out one morning 
toa place where I knew there were birds, 
though the season had already closed. 
The poor dog was seal fat, lazy, and 
practically worthless. After we had 
started a few birds, she did manage to 
stand one but there was no longer the 
snappy style she once had. She was sold 
for a few dollars that winter to a man 
who hunted for the market and the next 
Summer I hunted over her for woodcock. 
She had lost her fat and had regained 
all her old style and energy as well as 
ability to find game and stand it ‘staunch- 
ly. Now who was to blame for the back- 
sliding ? 
* * * 

Many Men of Many Minds we used 
to write in our copybooks and that sen- 
tence certainly does cover a deal of dif- 
ferences between individuals. Why is it 
some men can catch fish, while others 
with the same bait never take one? Not 
long ago I sat between fwo gentlemen 
fishing off the high wall of Fort Carroll. 
We were all using shrimp for bait and 
one man was pulling out perch and spot 
with the regularity of clock work, while 
the other two got a nibble now and then 
and once in a great while a fish. The 
three of us got nearly 100 fish that day 
and fully two-thirds of them was caught 
by the one man. Perhaps this difference 
in opinion is the reason for so many va- 
riety of fish hooks. Straight and Kirby 
Limerick, Sproat, Carlisle Kirby, Aber- 
deen, New York trout and bass, Kendall 


sneck, O’Shaughnessy, bright bass, Cin- . 


cinnati bass, Pennell, Chestertown, Kin- 
sey, Virginia, Blackfish, barbless, shark, 
tuna, tarpon. Quite a list to choose from. 
Then take a look at the various artificial 
baits: minnows of all colors, others with 
no color at all, one or two luminous, 
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spinners and spoons of all kinds, sorts 
and descriptions. A far cry between all 
these and the bent pin of our boyhood 
days or the nickel line with its wooden 
float, split shot and single hook that 
could be tied on a pole cut in the woods. 
* * ad 

SATURDAY was always half holiday at 
this school, but certain boys (banded to- 
gether under the thrilling title of Stony- 
brook Rangers) were perfectly satisfied 
to stand for future punishment if it was 
incurred from cutting chapel and so- 
called ‘elocutionary exercises Saturday 
morning, to go fishing in the sluggish 
stream from which the organization took 
its cognomen. Said punishment usually 
meant being confined to the limits of the 
school grounds during the week, and as 
these limits included the football and 
baseball grounds it made little difference, 
especially as it was easy to evade the pro- 
fessors and make trips to town for pies 
and cake, which was all it was good for 
anyhow. Thus our quartet of Rangers 
would make their getaway immediately 
after breakfast, passing out back of the 
gymnasium and through every alley until 
out of town and the dusty highway was 
before them. Each would have sundry 
stale biscuits for lunch, and these with a 
little salt and pepper and a box of 
matches were sufficient for talented fol- 
lowers of Daniel Boone and Kit Carson. 
Fish still to be caught were to be the 
real meal. Having reached the creek, 
poles already cut and placed in hiding 
were soon rigged, the hooks baited with 
fat, wriggly worms (dug back of the old 
barn the day before) and by noon a half 
dozen catties, sunnies or possibly an eel 
or two would be ready for cooking. 
Suspended over the fire on a split stick, 
with a sprinkle of salt and pepper as the 
heat did its work, it only needed a boy’s 
natural appetite to appreciate them. One 
of these lads in his manhood days fished 
in foreign waters for salmon; another 
grew up and betook himself to the home 
of the tarpon for his annual outing; still 
another thinks the black bass the king 
of fish; while the fourth is content to get 
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a semi-occasional week at the seashore 
and take a day or two after blue and 
weakfish. Two years ago when it chanced 
that all four met together by appoint- 
ment, not one would admit. that he had 
ever had sport that gave one-half the 


enjoyment of that obtained as a Ranger . 


along the banks of Stony Brook. 
* * ok 

THE other day I saw a lithograph of 
a wild gobbler that was so true to life in 
pose and color that it carried me back to 
the time when I lived where such birds 
could be found, if you knew how. Shy 
as the coyest maiden, gifted with most 
acute eyes and ears, strong of leg and 
wing, they held their own against Man, 
losing more from weather conditions or 
prowling beasts of prey than from the 
gun. We used to lay trails of corn along 
the lonely wood roads, leading to a sup- 
ply near a blind, and when it was found 
that the corn was being taken the Old 
Man would take his place in the blind 
long before day and sometimes bring 
home a bird ; more often than not remain- 
ing in concealment without seeing even 
a feather. Several years after this time 
I was hunting Bob White in Virginia, 
and, after being kept indoors for two 
whole days by rain, sallied forth in the 
wet when the clouds seemed ready to 
break. No one would come with me, pre- 
ferring the joys of poker to wet feet, but, 
taking my pet setter, we sloshed through 
the grass into a stubble and presently 
found a small covey of birds, took mod- 
erate toll from it, started and killed a big 
woodcock in a bit of marsh and on the 
edge of a stretch of woods found an- 
other covey, several of the birds being 
marked down in a deep gully. As the 
dog worked down into the gully, I heard 
a tremendous rustling, an excited yelp, 
and out came a wild gobbler, his great 
wings frantically beating the air as he 
sought safety in flight. Hardly had his 
feet left the ground, when a charge of 
shot struck just at the base of the wing- 
bone and after a few convulsive move- 
ments the old veteran lay still. We 
found no other wound except the fresh 
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one mentioned and why this chap had 
hidden in the seclusion of the gully has 
never been explained. 


* x * 


Tue Spartan boy was taught to ride, 
to shoot and to tell the truth—three 
necessities for presumptive men of a na- 
tion depending upon physical strength 
for its continuance. The American boy 
of today has all the opportunities of the 
Spartan youth to learn the value of 
straight speaking and very many oppor- 
tunities to obtain an athletic training that 
makes for clean living, but now the au- 
tomobile appeals more than the horse, 
the aeroplane is practically an accom- 
plished fact, and will appeal to the red- 
blooded youth more insistently than the 
horseless vehicle—all of which spells 
Progress and will have a tendency to 
keep physical condition at a premium, 
This country may never have another 
war, let us pray it never will, but how 
are we to teach our young men to shoot 
in case we do have a war? It is a manly 
accomplishment, to say nothing of its 
more utilitarian value in time of war, to 
have an army of skilled shots. It is prac- 
tically impossible for more than a small 
number to follow the game trails or to 
go afield with the shotgun, for game is 
no longer plentiful and sport of this kind 
must of necessity be limited to the 
wealthy. Service in the militia is grad- 
ually assuming obligations that are in- 
compatible with business requirements, 
shutting off many from taking the oath 
who would otherwise join for the sake 
of rifle practice. The bugbear of expense 
keeps many from taking up practice with 
the military rifle as a member of rifle as- 
sociations and school-boy practice is also 
limited by the lack of interest of School 
Boards. In this matter America is far 
behind the more ancient nations that 
compelled regular practice with weapons 
suitable for hunting or war. 

* as * 


The possibilities of a .22 calibre auto- 
matic built on the lines of the Army 
Model .45 are too many to be much 
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longer disregarded by the manufactur- 
ers. The more one uses the Army Model, 
the more one feels that it is worthy of 
an understudy of smaller caliber that 
would give practice without the expense 
attached to practice with the .45 ammuni- 
tion and without the necessity for secure 
ranges that the heavy bullets will require. 
The. recoil of the .45 is greater than 
would be felt with a .22, especially if the 
smaller calibered weapon weighed about 
2 Ibs., but I believe this to be unimpor- 
tant when the real factors of automatic 
pistol practice are considered. First of 
all is rapidity of fire; that’s the specialty 
of the automatic. It’s easy to empty the 
magazine in a few seconds. Any one 
can do this after a little practice, but to 
deliver the contents of the magazine rap- 
idly with accurate aim is another prop- 
osition. If we have a small-calibered au- 
tomatic with the same length of barrel, 
same weight of trigger pull, practically 
the same weight, same length and rake 
of handle and same sights, except for the 
recoil, practice with one would be excel- 
lent practice for the other. The .22 Short 
cartridge is sufficiently powerful to 
operate the slide of an automatic, though 
data is not available as to the weight of 
the slide that this cartridge will function. 
Rumor has it that the .22 likely to ap- 
pear is to be bored for the special .22 
automatic cartridge that is used in the 
Winchester automatic rifle. I have been 
able to reload cartridges for the .45 with 
a lead bullet and 4 grains of Bullseye 
powder that worked’ properly through 
the mechanism; but, after making an 
estimate of the cost of the reloaded am- 
munition, it must be confessed that there 
was little saving and one has to be extra 
careful in assembling the cartridge, which 
takes time. 
* * * 

Reep and rail-bird shooting last month 
was nothing to boast of, so far as large 
bags were concerned. Nearly every 
county in Maryland has a non-resident 
license law that keeps many a, man out 
of the marshes and the birds were con- 
spicuous by their small number, though 
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the wild-oat crop was as plentiful as 
usual. The crop of Bob White in the 
Baltimore district appears to be above 
the ordinary. Three pairs nested on my 
place and each has a well grown brood. 
Reports from other parts of the State 
are equally encouraging. Trade in guns 
has not yet increased much, but the deal- 
ers are stocking up just the same. 


* * * 


CoMPETITION is so great at this time, 
that it’s almost if not impossible to spe- 
cify any gun as the best. There are few 
American shotguns that fail to measure 
up to the standard in excellence of ma- 
terial and manufacture. Choice becomes 
almost entirely a personal matter in the 
selection of this or that model of action, 
either of the double barrel or repeater 
type. Having shot a Winchester repeater 
ever since they appeared in the market, 
the writer cannot consistently condemn 
the use of such guns in the field or else- 
where in game shooting. As a matter of 
fact, I could never see the point of view 
against them. They were the first good 
cheap gun ever placed on the market and 
many a boy was able to buy one and 
get the worth of his money, when other- 
wise he would have bought a worth- 
less imported breech-loader and run a 
great risk if smokeless powder were used 
in it. 

* ok * 

1913 will witness at Camp Perry, O., 
the greatest rifle tournament ever held 
in the world. Representative teams from 
all over the world will be present, be- 
sides the State teams and teams from the 
regular establishment. The matches of 
the Government, the National Rifle As- 
soiation and the Pan-American matches 
will all be on the program, the latter to 
be shot under conditions peculiar to South 
America (the longest and only distance 
being 350 meters). American riflemen 
have won at Buenos Ayres and at Stock- 
holm this year and will probably bring 
home the Palma Trophy from Canada. 
Here’s hoping they do the same thing 
next year! SAMuEL J. Fort, M. D. 
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TWO WEEKS AT THE SAW CREEK CLUB. 


By Dr. EDWARD P. KREMER (‘‘Juvenis’’). 


HE preserves of the Saw Creek 

Hunting and Fishing Association 

lie in Pike County, Pennsylvania— 
a section noted for the wildness and rug- 
gedness of its topography, which com- 
bine to make it a paradise for the 
sportsman and lover of Nature. It 
abounds in bear and deer and there are 
quantities of ruffed grouse and wood- 
cock, while in some sections a few quail 
can still be found, though, owing to the 
timber and underbrush, their pursuit 
would afford little pleasure to the seeker 
after Bob White. There are a number 
of lakes well stocked with pickerel and 
the gamy black bass, while the numerous 
streams afford excellent fishing for the 
fish so loved by all disciples of Izaak 
Walton—the brook trout. The preserves 
embrace goo acres of land heavily tim- 
bered, an artificial lake nearly a mile long, 
and a plain but comfortable club house. 
The lake is well stocked with brook trout 
and the stream below—Saw Creek—also 
affords good fishing. The nearest railroad 
station is some 10 miles away and the 
nearest house 2%4 miles distant. Thus 
isolated and amid such surroundings, 
with an abundance of pure air and the 
quiet which is natural to it, the Club is 
an ideal place for the seeker after rest 





as well as recreation. The fishing in the 
lake is from boats entirely and the upper 
part is a perfect swamp, filled with old 
logs and the remains of an _ ancient 
beaver dam. Pushing through the 
swamp, through devious ways with 
which the boatmari must familiarize him- 
self, one comes to the broad stream which 
is several hundred yards in length to its 
debouchment from heavily timbered 
woods where the Club property ends. 

A gruelling winter in the office found 
me “all in” when April came around 
and it was with an intense longing that 
I awaited the time when I could cast pro- 
fessional cares to the winds and yield to 
the enchanting Call of the Wild and hie 
me to the Club—there to cast the fly, 
rest, sleep and take my ease. 

On the 29th of April last I gathered 
my duffle and started on my two weeks 
with Nature. En route it rained. Then 
I missed a connection and it rained some 
more. Next morning I arrived at the 
Club in a drizzle. All day it rained, but, 
seated before the big open fireplace with 
one of Dickens’ novels, I whiled away 
the time and partook of Mrs. Stout’s 
(the Stewardess) good fare. The next 
day it cleared with a cold northwest 
wind, and while I tried the fishing a few 
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hours in the afternoon, the seasoned an- 
gler knows what to expect in such a wind. 

The next day dawned clear and 
warmer, and, taking my boat, I rowed 
up the lake, through the swamp and into 
the main stream. I knew that at this 
time of the year the Saw Creek trout 
wanted but one fly and that was a dark 
bodied Montreal, but I included in my 
cast a hare’s ear and a March brown. 


_ Oh, how they went for that Montreal! 


The water was just right, with a heavy 
ripple caused by the wind, and I was soon 
bringing them to creel. In one little 
pocket among the logs I took eight in 
less than half an hour. It was no place 
to use the reel; for, owing to the sunken 
logs, they had to be brought in as quickly 
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subsided in a few seconds; the column of 
water fell, and all was over. Several 
months after, the President of the Club 
saw the same thing occur at exactly the 
same place, only the water column was 
much larger. 

The Club limits the daily catch of its 
members to 20 fish, and about noon I 
found I was nearing the limit; so I threw 
back the small ones I caught, reserving 
only the 10 to 12 inch ones. By 3 o'clock 
I had reached the limit, when I returned 
to the Club and took a good long nap. I 
had caught 26 and thrown back 6. Next 
day I took 18 good ones by the middle of 
the afternoon and quit, as they ceased 
rising with the fall of the wind. That 
evening we had our annual meeting of 











A POCKET IN THE SWAMP. 


AT SAW CREEK DAM. 





as possible. This necessitated stripping 
the line and made lively work. Every 
once in a while the wind would die down 
and then the rising would cease. It was 
in one of these intervals that I became 
the witness of a singular occurrence. I 
had just emerged from the swamp and 
was rowing slowly along the edge of the 
lake, when I heard a rushing noise some 
200 yards away, and, looking in that di- 
rection, saw a column of water about the 
size of a man’s body shoot up into the 
air and whirl around with great velocity. 
It rose about 10 feet and caught a dead 
tree on the border of the lake and sent 
dead limbs and large pieces of bark 
whirling in all directions. The wind 


the Club. About 24 members with a 
number of ladies arrived for the meeting 
and my two days’ catch was served at 
the supper which ensued and they were 
highly enjoyed. By Tuesday they had all 


**Folded their tents like the Arabs’’ 


and stolen back to their homes—leaving 
me alone in my glory. And then it 
rained! For four days it never let up 
and I sat by the big log fire in the huge 
open fireplace and whiled away the time 
with Nicholas Nickleby. Then the wind 
jumped to the north and it blew great 
guns. And it grew cold too—48° and 
50° in the early morning. 

The day for my departure arrived, and 
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still the white caps were scurrying over 
the lake. I had promised a few trout to 
a friend at home who was convalescing 
from a long illness and I had nary a one. 
So I set out, with Dan handling the oars, 
and we fought our way up the lake, 
through the swamp and into the stream. 
But it was next to impossible to cast in 
such a wind and it was only when there 
was a lull now and then that I succeeded 
in laying my flies on the water. For over 
an hour I cast and cast and at length 
succeeded in landing a small trout. Then 
I returned to the Club, packed up, ate a 
good dinner and made ready for leaving. 
Just as I was stepping into the buck- 
board one of the kids caught a small trout 
on a worm at the breast of the dam, 
which he gave me, and I felt that, al- 
though I had a poor offering for my 
sick friend, it would at least give him a 
taste, and, bidding Adieu to all around, 
I set out for home. All in all, despite the 
unfavorable weather, I had had a good 
time and a much needed rest. 


FISHERMAN’S LUCK. 


“Confound such weather!” growled 
Will, as a cold breeze from the north 
rushed in through the open window and 


roused him from his slumbers. “ Won- 
der what the place looks like, anyway,” 
he continued, jumping from the bed and 
beginning to dress. I followed him and 
soon we were ready for our investiga- 
tion. We had arrived the evening be- 
fore, being met at the train by our host 
and driven for five miles over the rough- 
est roads we had ever experienced. The 
night had been so extremely dark that 
we could tell nothing of our surround- 
ings, save that we were passing through 
the woods, as testified by the gentle sigh- 
ing of the trees. Now that daylight had 
come, we were not only surprised but 
fascinated by the view. Our clearing 
was in a little valley, from which on 
every side rose up great, forest-covered 
hills, crowding and leaning on each 
other. The heavy grey clouds seemed 
to fold snugly over the wooded tops, 
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setting out more strongly the green of 
the hardwoods. ‘“ Guess we're in the 
wilderness, all right,’ mtsed Will, 
“ Just think! only a hundred miles from 
New York and not a bit of cleared land 
in sight!” After breakfast we began to 
lay our plans. We had come with the 
avowed intention of having trout for 
that night’s supper ; but the chilly breeze 
told a tale that every fisherman heeds. 
Determining to make the best of the 
bad weather, we decided to explore the 
country a little, so as to be better pre- 
pared when our time should come. Of 
the joys of that day’s ramble much might 
be said; it was merely one confusion 
of mountainous steeps, rushing streams 
and secluded dells, with here and there 
a miniature water-fall and now and then 
a deep, shady pool in which the big fish 
were supposed to live. 
* * * * 

Scarce had the first rays of the sun 
burst above the wooded summits in the 
East, when we were up rejoicing in the 
glories of the morning. Will had 
started down-stream through the cow 
pasture, while I determined to trust to 
the woods above. The brilliant gleam 
of the sun shot in between the branches 
and played upon the ripples. The strong 
scent of the hemlocks mingled with the 
lighter, fresher odor of the beeches and 
maples. In a nearby tree a flock of 
crows was holding their proverbial 
camp-meeting; while frequently a red 
squirrel or a bolder chipmunk would 
cross my path, pause to stare, and then 
chatter impudently, as if to order me 
from their secluded homes. Faithfully 
did I whip the stream and when I re- 
turned home late in the afternoon the 
weight of my basket showed that I had 
not spent the day in vain. Will had al- 
ready returned and was tremendously 
excited over an enormous foot-print in 
the sand down-stream, which of course 
could be nothing but that of a bear. He 
also had been fortunate in his day’s 
sport, so that from our combined labor 
we had an excellent mess for supper. 
-Thus it continued—some days bringing 
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better success than others, but each leav- 
ing nothing to be complained of. Still, 
we were not satisfied. We had caught 
many fish and some good ones but none 
of the old whoppers of which we had 
heard. At last, returning home one 
afternoon, we ran across a little bare- 
foot urchin with a 3-pounder hanging 
from his string. Well might we be 
chagrined: here we were, with our fine 
tackle and reputed’ skill as fishermen, 
letting the big ones go to a lad with a 
hickory pole and a cotton line. 
Immediately after supper I picked up 
my rod. A short distance below the 
house the water rushed down a steep 
incline, forming a deep pool. It was a 
difficult place to fish, but a sly old fellow 
was reported to have his home there. 
The quiet of twilight had fallen just as 
I approached the woods. A misty haze 
hung suspended in the air above the 
brook. Now and then a faint breeze 
rustled the ‘trees, while from farther 
down came the sound of plunging water. 
Cautiously I worked my way down the 
slippery rocks shelving the rapids. At 
last I was safely planted on the huge 
boulder below, where the white foam 
broke into eddies and circled out into the 
pool. The long slender rod was finally 
assembled, with the delusive fly at the 
end of a silken cord. Slowly the line 
loosened from the reel, swung in con- 
centric circles above my head, and lit 
gently on the surface. Scarcely had it 
touched the water, when a great pair 
of jaws closed over. it. With a quick 
turn of the wrist I settled the sharp barb 
into flesh and bone and then got so ex- 
cited that I acted like the greenest ama- 
teur. My only thought was to have the 
ptize in my basket. Not wishing to 
trust the weight to my light rod, I 
reached for the line—thinking to pull 
him in hand over hand. In doing this, 
I couldn’t help giving a little slack. 
There was a sudden jerk; a glossy, mot- 
tled side came into view, and—a great, 
broad tail waved a triumphant farewell! 
It was all over so soon that I hardly 
realized what had happened. As I 
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slowly retraced my steps, the full moon, 
riding just above a neighboring hill, 
bathed me in its mellow light; in a 
nearby brook a bullfrog croaked sol- 
emnly; while from the stump lot be- 
yond, the harsh clank of a cow bell, 
mingling with the tremulous bleat of a 
lamb, reached my ears. But to me the 
moon stared with mocking impudence 
and the bullfrog seemed only to say, You 
lost him! You lost him! On reaching 
the house, I slunk off to bed without 
giving the others a chance to ask any 
questions. 

Shortly after this, as we had had no 
mail for some time, we decided to take 
a little trip to town, in hopes that our 
expectations would be rewarded. For a 
large part of the way the road followed 
the brook through a narrow defile. On 
the way back, tired and dusty from our 
journey, we paused to examine a pool 
which seemed full of promise. An old 
birch had fallen across the stream, the 
water flowing over this forming a min- 
iature water-fall. As we stood gazing, 
Will suddenly seized my arm, as, from 
under the big birch, a great fish moved 
slowly out into view and basked in the 
warm sunshine. Instinctively we drew 
back. “If I only had my tackle here!” 
said Will. Plunging my hand into my 
pocket, I pulled out a bit of line with 
hook attached. No sooner had I done 
so than Will, ordering me to find a pole, 
started for a little meadow just below. 
What he had gone after I couldn’t im- 
agine until he rushed back with a big, 
kicking grasshopper in his hands. With 
great haste we fastened the line to the 
little pole, put on the struggling insect, 
and, trembling with excitement, crept 
down into the bushes just above the 
falls. Dropping the bait into the white 
spray, we watched it float out upon the 
surface. A dark shadow shot out from 
under the old log; the line stiffened and 
was nearly jerked from Will’s hand. 
With one great swing he threw the big 
fellow, struggling and flopping, up into 
the road. That night, as we proudly 
marched into the kitchen and threw our 
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prize upon the table, a more conceited 
pair could not have been found. 

It is said that the greatest joy in life 
comes from the accomplishment of a dif- 
ficult task. This joy was now ours. | 
had failed alone; but together we had 
succeeded. Our one remaining desire 
was to exhibit the big trout to our 
friends. We therefore decided to leave 
for home the next morning. During the 
night terrific claps of thunder aroused 
us, while the rain beat upon the roof 
in torrents. Morning came but the 
storm had not ceased; the little brook 
resembled a river and the outlook was 
for anything but a pleasant trip. In or- 
der to carry our fish we had packed 
it in wet grass in a box made for the 
purpose. Our journey was without ad- 
venture until about two miles from town. 
Here we were brought to a sudden stand- 
still, The road had been cut alongside 
the steep bank of the stream, and, to 
our dismay, we found that the rushing 
torrent had torn through the embank- 
ment, leaving nothing but a yawning gap 
where the road had once been. Not to 
be foiled, we determined to scale the 
steep bank above. Will started ahead 
with a traveling bag; I followed with 
our precious prize under one arm and 
our tackle under the other, while our 
host brought up the rear with the other 
bag. Carefully we worked our way a 
short distance above the foaming stream. 
Angrily it would rush into the gap and 
eat away the soft earth. What if we 
should make a misstep! At that in- 
stant my foot slipped; the water-soaked 
dirt gave way and I felt myself rushing 
downwards. Mechanically I threw out 
my arms, and, catching a small sapling, 
saved myself—but what of my load? 
Glancing downward, I was just’in time 
to see my precious box tumble into the 
flood and go swirling wildly down- 
stream. 

After infinite pains we reached the 
solid road again, bade Good-bye to our 
host and trudged along on foot—the 
splashes of our feet in the soft mud 
forming a fit accompaniment to our mut- 
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tered curses. At last—plastered with 
mud and looking more like tramps than 
respectable sportsmen—we were aboard 
the train. For a long time we both sat 
without saying a word. At last I ven- 
tured: “ What are you thinking about, 
Will?” 

“Just wondering if they will ever be- 
lieve us when we get home,” he growled. 

“Just my thoughts, too,” I growled 
back, and then sank into silence for the 
rest of the journey. 

Howarp D. Wesrr. 
Heuvelton, N. Y. 





THE POTLATCH TRAIL. 


You men of the East—ancient anglers 
of the Adirondacks and seekers after 
the fishy haunts of Maine and Eastern 
Canada: Do you suppose I can make 
you believe that we Western anglers 
have anything on you in the line of 
scenery, fishes and fishing? more real 
wild woods life and wilder experiences, 
without covering half the territory and 
game trails, than can be found along 
the foot beaten paths of your Eastern 
woods? Here’s hoping I can—for it’s a 
fact. As to the how of my wisdom, | 
have been a seeker of outdoor life and 
fishes in both places. 

Did you ever hark to the call of the 
Potlatch? This is‘a call older than East- 
ern or Western civilization. Its wander- 
ing trails were followed prior to the ad- 
vent of the Hudson’s Bay and American 
Fur Companies’ trappers; its witchery 
antedates the founding of ancient As- 
toria, while the streams, mountains and 
valleys of the beautiful Cascades have 
listened to the calling together of the 
clans of the coastwise tribes back to a 
time when the memory of the white man 
of these regions runneth not. A call, 
once heard, never forgotten nor ignored. 
It means, in Indian lore, the gathering in 
company of the various members of all 
coast tribes for a time of feasting and 
gift giving, in which some favored per- 
sonage, in order to pay tribute to his 
lucky star or totem, shows his gratitude 
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by giving to each guest some part of his 
hard-earned wealth, until (in some 
cases) he is left penniless, without even 
‘his blanket to enwrap his form. In 
order to even up all around, other Pot- 
latches are given, and here the one who 
formerly disposed gifts begins to re- 
ceive back in due proportion the fruits 
of his former generosity. Each clan or 
family boasts a totem pole with an atro- 
cious carving of the animal who watches 
over their destiny; so, when I was 
asked the creature I desired to look after 
my welfare, I promptly replied “ A fish ” 
—for all my life 1 have been an ardent 
seeker for fishes with the light rod. When 
I was adorned properly and in cere- 
monious style, the fishes of all the Cas- 
cade streams called a Potlatch in honor 
of my advent to the clan Pisces and the 
trail they bade me follow has been one 
of joy in pleasure, in anticipation and 
in retrospection. Do you care to fol- 
low it? Then I'll push aside the bushes 
‘that you may enter. You'll find it a 
good, honest trail, easily traveled, with 
inspiring scenery, grand, big woods, and 
fish—but wait. 
* aa * * 

And now, Tillicums, whither shall we 
go? Starting from New York, Chicago 
or any other town of the East or Mid- 
dle West, your ticket should read either 
Seattle or Tacoma; not that the actual 
fishing is what one would call charming 
at either place, but as long as you are 
in the West they are good towns to look 
at and will give you‘an idea of the pluck 
and industry of the Westerner at home. 
Again, they are good places to start 
from after one has arrived. The finest 
kind of trout fishing is easily accessible 
from either city and I am not going to 
haul you more than 80 miles over the 
Potlatch Trail from-either place. It may 
sound strange to talk of good fishing 
waters so close to the marts of trade, but 
then maybe you have an idea that our 
Western cities are not busy places—an- 
other idea that will soon be dispelled. 
After one has arrived and joined the 

Potlatch tribes, then, his understanding 
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being clearer, he remains and thinks of 
the conventional East only as a bad 
dream. 

When we speak of fishes out here we 
generally mean salmon or trout. We 
have black bass waters and good sport 
can be had with this bluff warrior; but 
he is not a trout and trout are what 
count when it comes to real sport. Be- 
fore taking up the Tacoma end, we will 
follow the trail where it wanders up the 
mountains from Seattle and see what 
the Potlatch has in its Pandora’s bag. 

Our first stopping point will be on the 
Lower Cedar River. Getting off the 
train at Eliot, Indian or Cedar Moun- 
tain, it makes an ideal week end trip, 
as it is only about 18 miles from Seattle. 
The fly fishing is good. The trout are 
mostly small here, but there are also some 
big fellows and you should experience no 
trouble in connecting with one if you 
are a graduate of the Waltonian school. 
By going 25 miles and alighting at 
Maple Valley, you will find good hotel 
accommodations. Landsberg (29 miles 
out) does not boast a hotel, but has 
numerous ideal camping places or you 
can sleep in a tent and secure meals by 
applying at near by farmhouses. This 
makes a good trip, as one can get the 
pleasant part of an outing by living and 
sleeping under canvas, without having to 
contend with the laborious duties of 
cooking and dishwashing which do not 
appeal to all campers. At Moncton (39 
miles from Seattle) one can reach the 
Snoqualmie River, the distance being 3 
miles, with good roads. The camping 
sites here are unexcelled; the fishing 
fine. This is a good tip, when one con- 
siders how close in it lies, and should be 
tried out by all means; one can also 
strike the same stream at Ragnar (43 
miles out) and at Garcia (48 miles) the 
fishing is good. This is an ideal spot for 
the lone fisherman and one can transport 
the whole family for a summer’s vaca- 
tion to the shores of Alice Creek. Here 
there is a dining room and kitchen, and, 
scattered picturesquely among the tow- 
ering pines, are numerous small cabins 
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equipped for sleeping quarters; so one 
can fish all day long, without worry or 
care. The South Fork of the Snoqual- 
mie and its numerous tributaries afford 
the finest kind of fishing. At Bandera 
(54 miles from Seattle) excellent fish- 
ing is attainable. Rockdale (58 miles 
out) has a few cabins and many good 
camping sites. Here in season one can 
secure berries on the mountain sides. 
Fishing excursions can be made each 
day from camp—making the outing one 
of genuine pleasure. At Laconia (63 
miles out) one reaches the summit of 
the Cascades at an altitude of 3,000 ft. 
The view here is beautiful beyond de- 
scription, with a good hotel and tents at 
command. This is the place for Mother 
and the girls. While they are resting 
up and having a delightful time, Dad 
and the boys can go searching the many 
lakes that are scattered all about and 
enjoy fishing that is unusually fine or 
the whole family can indulge in side 
trips into the mountains by foot or 
horseback; this place cannot be spoken 
of too highly as a vacation resort and 
you would never regret spreading your 
canvas here. Keechelus (67 miles out) 
is located within 500 yards of the upper 
end of the lake of the same name. 
There are launches on the lake and row- 
boats for hire; there are no hotel ac- 
commodations but there are furnished 
cabins for rent and some of the prettiest 
camping spots that lie outdoors. Any 
way, tis a whole lot of fun to be inde- 
pendent of servants and call buttons, to 
be able to fry a trout over a coal fire, to 
bake bread in a Dutch oven and roast 
potatoes in the ashes. So, you see, the 
Potlatch Trail presents camp life in so 
many forms that you can choose the 
strenuous, semi-strenuous or indolent 
style as you prefer. The fishing here 
excels. Thirty-five to 50 trout of from 
12 to 18 inches in length is an average 
catch for a half-day’s fishing. At the 
lake’s outlet Gold, Coal and Cold Creeks 
afford excellent fly fishing in season, and 
the fishing in the Upper Yakima River 
below the outlet should be told only to 
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those whom the Potlatchers have an- 
ointed, as it is the equal of any fishing 
in the world. The weather conditions 
here are above the average, being nearly 
always favorable; while the fish are bet- 
ter fighters and as a rule larger than 
those caught at any point before men- 
tioned. Easton (83 miles out) is good 
from an angling standpoint; yet it will 
be condemned by the genuine sportsman 


on the ground that it is a summer resort. 


It is located near Lake Kachees, with 
pretty views scattered lavishly all 
around. Hotels and restaurants and all 
that tends toward indolence in the sum- 
mer camper abound, and, if your Call 
of the Wild demands this sort of treat- 
ment, there is no better place to rest up. 
You can wear your loud ties, creased 
trousers, gaiety socks, and all that goes 
with such an outfit, but you can also 
catch fish at any time if the good old 
fever gets to working in your veins to 
the extent that you can not resist its call. 
At any of the three latter places there 
is also good grouse shooting, also deer, 
bear, goats and cougar. 

Morgan’s Lake (21 miles from Ta- 
coma) is reached from Tanwax Junc- 
tion. This lake is stocked by the owner 
and furnishes good fishing, but it feels 
too much like fishing in an aquarium, 
as one is compelled to secure permis- 
sion before venturing. However, the 
sport is good, if you like the idea of 
performing on a preserve—I don't. At 
Lake Kapowsin (23 miles from Ta- 
coma) are both black bass and trout fish- 
ing; here also are good hotel accommo- 
dations and fine camping spots. At Holz 
(26 miles out) there is no hotel but good 
fishing can be found in Ohop Creek and 
Clear Lake. This makes a handy one- 
day trip and the angler is generally re- 
warded in generous fashion. Ohop 
Lake (28 miles out) furnishes black bass 
and white fish, also rainbow trout; no 
hotel adorns the surroundings but meals 
can be secured from the residents, but 
one going here should be prepared to 
camp out. At Eatonville (32 miles out)’ 
good fishing abounds in the Mashell and 


























Little Mashell Rivers, Lynch Creek and 
Rat John Lake. This lake is 6 miles 
northwest from Eatonville and one 
should pack in. The fly fishing here is 
open and unobstructed and from 35 to 
50 trout of from Io to I5 inches is the 
usual reward for a day’s exertions; also 
there is an inn at Rat John Lake that 
cannot -be distinguished from a real 
hotel. At La Grande (36 miles out), 
‘while there are no accommodations the 
Nisqually River, augmented by numer- 
ous small tributaries, furnishes fine 
sport. Alder has not only a hotel but 
a number of small streams that furnish 
good fun with both brook and rainbow 
trout and is a place for one to enjoy 
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fine and it’s one of the places you should 
make it a point to try out. Morton (67 
miles out) is as far as we can go this 
trip, as we are only considering places 
easily accessible. Here Tilton River 
(which is regularly stocked) furnishes 
small trout but what they lack in size 
is more than offset by their aggressive- 
ness and numbers. At Doris Lake (a 
short hike from Morton) larger trout 
are obtainable and they furnish glorious 
sport. Good accommodations are avail- 
able here, also unlimited camping sites 
that are a delight to the outer’s eye. At 
many of these places big game hunting 
can be indulged in season, as deer, bear 
and cougar are plentiful. Do you wish 








AN IDEAL WESTERN TROUT STREAM. 





genuine outdoor sport. Williamson 
(46 miles out) has no hotel but of- 
fers fair bait fishing in the Big Nis- 
qually River, also good fishing with 
the fly in the Little Nisqually. At Ash- 
ford (55 miles out) one can, by pack- 
ing in to the Bear Prairie district, 
secure excellent sport, but here you must 
take along your house, bed and tables, as 
there are no accommodations. It is a 
good trip to practise amateur exploring 
on, with good trails as an incentive. 
Every one should try Mineral (53 miles 
out) and its hotel. Here are lots of 
trout ranging from 2 to 6 lbs. and eager 
for the fly. The fishing here is really 


further enlightenment? . There are the 
trees, the mountains, the brooks, the 
ozone of the pines and firs that assists 
in building anew the worn-out system. 
Here is imparted the lesson that it is 
good for us to lay aside a portion of 
time each year when work shall not in- 
trude ; when we can hide ourselves away 
in the woods or by the waters for a few 
weeks and revert to our natural selves— 
free from restraint, conventionalities 
and false pride. And when you are 


ready to try it out, I cannot imagine a 
better land than that through which 
winds the Potlatch Trail. 

E. K. STEDMAN. 




























A REMAKABLE BEAR HUNT. 








By MILFORD MERRILL. 


WAS a boy of 13 when it happened. eh, Marty?” cried the tall fellow, whose 


We lived in a new country. Our 
settlement was in the pine woods. 
The principal employment of the inhabi- 
tants consisted of log-cutting, wood- 
chopping and shingle-making. There 
were some railway ties made as well. 
Our folks owned and operated a lumber 
and shingle mill. When not in school 
I was free to ramble whither I chose, 
which was very often to the woods with 
dog and gun. I owned a rifle when 8 
years old. At 12 I had shot my first 
deer, and at 16 I killed one of the larg- 
est bears in the north woods. But ’tis 
not of myself that I choose to write at 
this time. 
Two young men came to our town on 
a hunting trip. They were from some 
Eastern city, had heard a lot about the 
West, and were prepared for a long 
hunting trip into the fastnesses of the 
North Woods. We kept a boarding 
house for the millmen, and as there was 
then no public house in the place the 
two young fellows contracted for board 
and lodging with us, a fact that pleased 
me very much. “I can show you all 
the good hunting grounds,” I assured 
them. 
“Then you're just the chap for us— 





name was Will Peterson. 

“That’s what!” returned Martin Staf- 
fer, who was short and chunked, witha 
round red face and twinkling black eyes. 
He looked more to me like a foreigner 
than a Maine Yankee, but as he said he 
was the latter we were bound to believe 
him. He was some at bragging too— 
not new to the woods by any means. 
“T’ve killed a good many deer in my 
time,” he assured us all as we sat around 
the boiler heater one wretchedly cold 
winter’s night. “You know the Maine 
woods are full of moose and bear.” 

“To be sure,” assented Father, who 
was a State of Maine man. He had 
come to Michigan to better his fortunes 
in the lumber business and up to this 
time was making good. ‘It seems as 
though you might have gratified your 
taste for hunting down there s 

“Could of course; only Will was 
coming to Michigan and wanted me to 
go along. You see, he has never shot 
anything bigger than a woodchuck and 
I have consented to pilot him into the 
big woods where there’s game worth 
one’s powder.” 

We all saw that Martin Staffer was a 
brag. This tickled Father, who drew 
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him out, getting a lot of bear-killing 
s from the fellow—all of which 

might have been true, although the 

Governor told us privately he believed 

we had best take what Staffer told us 

about killing so many bears with a few 
ins of salt. 

The two young men went forth on 
their hunt, returning each night to the 
settlement. The first week they suc- 
ceeded in bagging one deer and this 
when the red buck and doe were as 
plenty as blackberries in August. ‘I 
saw a lot of deer,” avowed Staffer, “but 
wouldn’t shoot ’em. Can’t afford to 
waste gunpowder on such small game, 
you know.” 

We found out afterward that he had 
wasted a lot of this selfsame gunpowder 
without effect, his companion (who made 
no profession as a hunter) being the one 
who bagged the game. 

_ “I trust we'll have a chance at a few 
bears before long,’ said Will Peterson 
one evening, after a long day put in in 
futile chase after a large buck that Staffer 
had wounded. “I’m afraid there aren’t 
many bear about here just now,” said 
Father. ‘They won’t be out, roaming 
the woods, till it gets warmer.” 

“Like enough, like enough,” inter- 
posed Staffer. ‘I know bears stay in 
their dens such stiff weather. I’d give 
$100 to find one in his hibernacle.” 

“A little later and there’ll be plenty 
of them, boys,” returned Father smiling. 

“We'll have to content ourselves with 
deer and black squirrels till then,” 
groaned Staffer. 

“For my part,” remarked Peterson, 
“I find considerable sport deer hunting. 
Ididn’t really expect to tackle any bears, 
although, for Marty’s benefit, I should 
be glad to encounter a few of the black 
brutes.” 

So the days passed. Then Spring 
came, with its mild days and melting 
snow. 

One night the two men came to our 
house very much excited. They had 
Seen a bear’s track and had followed it 
to a well broken logging road, where 
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they had lost it. ‘ “It got so dark,” de- 
clared Staffer, very much excited, “we 
couldn’t follow the track any further. 
Got a dog, Mr. Merrill?” 

‘‘No,” said Father, ‘‘I haven't.” 

“Where can I find one?” 

‘What do you want of a dog, Staffer?” 

“Why, to put on the track of the bear 
of course—what d’ye s’pose?” demand- 
ed the other, rather hurt at the query. 
Father laughed and said he guessed 
there wasn’t a dog in the settlement that 
would tackle a bear. “Never mind their 
tackling him,” cried the hunter of big 
game. ‘All I ask ofa dog is to follow 
the track. We'll do the rest—eh, Will?” 

‘“We’d do a good job of trying, any- 
how,” said Will. 

‘Now, for a fact, was it a bear’s track 
you saw?” asked Father. 

“Bear track I saw!” almost shouted 
Staffer. “Well, what do you take me 
for?” 

“For an ordinary human being. Of 
course if you a 

“As if a man who has killed a hun- 
dred bears—a man who has hunted the 
State of Maine and the Province of New 
Brunswick from end to end—doesn’t 
know a bear track when he sees it! 
Why, old man” (and he didn’t seem very 
respectful I thought at the time), ‘I won't 
hit you, but I’m tempted to.” 

‘Oh, well, that’s all right,” laughing- 
ly returned Father. ‘We'll take it for 
granted that you saw a bear track and 
that you trailed him down pretty close 
to town. I’d advise you to get out 
bright and early in the morning and 
follow it up.” 

“And, Father,” I cried, “may I go 
too?” For an instant my father hesi- 
tated, a peculiar smile passing over his 
face. ‘We shall have to leave that to 
our hunter friends here.” 

The two men quickly protested their 
willingness for me to accompany them 
and we set out bright and early the next 
morning—I with my muzzle-loading 
rifle, my two men companions carrying 
Spencer carbines which were then the 
very acme of hunting equipment. There 
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was some luck, for I shot a deer before 
noon and dropped it too. While I was 
dressing this (for we cared little for any- 
thing save the hide and the hams) the 
two Yankees continued on into the 
woods. 

“You'll hear from us before long, 
boy,” said Staffer, patting me on the 
head. “We aren’t far from where we 
ran upon the bear track yesterday. 
When you hear me shoot, come on like 
lightning chasing a scared nigger.” 

“We'll go to Ryerson Creek,” in- 
formed the more matter-of fact Peterson. 
“‘Somewhere on that you will find us 
when you get time to fellow. You might 
leave your skin and hams at one of Dad’s 
shanties x 

“That’s all right,” said I. ‘“1’ll man- 
age well enough.” I felt proud of my 
prowess and was in no hurry to follow. 
After I had skinned my deer and was 
about to start on, the faint report of a 
carbine rang through the woods. I at 
once rolled up the deerskin and sprang 
away across the thin snow in the direc- 
tion of the rifle crack. I had gone along 
for maybe a half-hour when I ran upon 
a man, bending low over something on 
the ground. He rose up suddenly, whirl- 
ing and covering me with his gun. 
“Hold on, Mr. Staffer!” I exclaimed. 
‘Don’t shoot! I’m not a bear.” 

The fellow lowered his gun and forced 
a cracked, confused laugh. I could see 
that his face was very white and his gun 
hand shook visibly. ‘What were you 
looking at?” I asked. 

“See there, Son! that there track!” 

I looked and smiled. “Yes, I see it. 
Who do you suppose made that queer 
track, Mr. Staffer?” 

“I know what made it, all right.” 

“Yes?” said I. 

“The blamedest biggest bear that 
ever walked the Muskegon woods!”’ 

‘*My goodness! then we’d better be 
on the lookout; he may tackle us at any 
moment,” I ejaculated. 

“Come on!” called Staffer; “he 
crossed that big log yonder. We've 
tracked him more’n a mile now. If we 
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stick together we'll surely run him down, 
Hello! Peterson!” 

“Hello!” called a voice from beyond 
the creek, and we were soon joined by 
Peterson. The two men consulted, leay- 
ing me out; nevertheless I was well 
satisfied. ‘‘One thing seems queer about 
this track,” muttered Will Peterson; 
“it’s hard for me tell which way the 
critter’s going.” 

At this Staffer burst into a contempt- 
uous laugh. ‘When you've killed as 
many bears as I have, you'll easily dis- 
tinguish the footmarks and the course 
the bear is taking. Now this fellow is 
no ordinary black bear. He is rather 
of the brown species and much larger 
than the Michigan black bear. Strayed 
from up North somewhere—maybe from 
the far Rocky Mountains themselves, I 
shall be mighty glad to add this speci- 
men to my already large number of 
trophies. The moment we sight him 
you fellows do exactly as I tell you and 
we'll nab him sure.” I nodded witha 
smile, agreeing to accept Staffer’s coun- 
sel as the proper thing. 

The track was certainly an uncom- 
monly large one, marking the snow with 
a firm impression. After we had gone 
some forty rods on the trail I turned ab- 
ruptly and struck off to the left. “Hold 
on there, boy!” called Staffer, who was 
in the lead. ‘Where you going?” 

‘‘There’s a big windfall over yonder,” 
I answered. “I think I can head off 
your bear. Look out for him when I 
send in a shot.” With that I pressed on 
and was soon out of sight of the two 
bear hunters. 

I made a détour, but, moving much 
faster than the two hunters, entered a 
trail in advance, which I followed till it 
came to an open field, at the far side of 
which was a traveled road and a black- 
smith shop. Across this field, plainly 
marked, were the tracks of the bear—a 
bold fellow to make so deliberately for 
the habitation of human beings. I kept 
on, reaching the shop where the smith 
was shoeing a span of horses and where 
the team owner and another man stood 























in conversation. This third man was an 
old eccentric named Doorbine, an origi- 
nal backwoods hermit. I walked to the 
shop window and looked out. Presently 
my two hunters were seen breaking from 
the woods. They paused and seemed 
lost in speculation for several minutes, 
after which they kept on, following the 
bear track across the field. When they 


' at length entered the shop, the eyes of 


both riveted themselves on an enormous 
pair of feet attached to the lower ex- 
tremities of the woods hermit Doorbine. 
Those feet were 
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quainted with that part of the marsh be- 
tween the present sites of Gary and 
Hammond, There was a time, and well 
within the memory of many of the 
younger hunters too, when 15 blue-bills 
would have been scoffed at and the un- 
fortunate sportsman who could not get 
more than 15 ducks would have been 
pitied. But those days are gone; and 
now where once the wolf held nightly 
carnival, there stands the most wonder- 
ful city in the world—namely, Gary, 
Indiana. What was only a few years 
ago the home of 





encased in grain 
bags, which were 
wound tightly 
about, bound in 
place with buck- 
skin strings. 
When at length 
Staffer looked 
up and caught 
my eye, I laugh- 
ingly pointed to 
the bag-wound 
feet, saying: 
“There’s your 
Rocky Moun- 
tain bear, Mr. 
Staffer !”’ 

For a moment 
the bear hunter 
stared half an- 
gtilyat me; then 
exploded with: 
“By gad! you 
knew all the 
time!” “Yes,” 
I returned, laughing aloud, “I knew 
all the time.” And then both hunters 
whirled and left the shop—followed by 
the hearty guffaws of the men, Door- 
bine, with the rest. 


_ 


ON THE OLD CALUMET MARSH. 











I am sending you a photo which may 
interest some of my brother sportsmen 
—especially those who, when the old 
Calumet marshes were a very paradise 
for those in quest of waterfowl, were ac- 





, 4 ONE-DAY BAG OF BLUE-BILLS ON THE 
OLD-.TOLLESTON CLUB MARSH. 


the partridge 
and quail is now 
the home of the 
domestic fowls. 
The old Tolles- 
ton Club marsh 
(which was only 
recently thevery 
Mecca of all 
Waterfowldom, 
so to speak) is 
now crossed and 
cut by railroads 
and Broadway, 
Gary’s main 
thoroughfare, 
runs south right 
across the 
marsh. Thelight 
in the sky from 
Gary’s steel 
mills throws a 
sickly glare over 
the water and 
ducks will only 
alight there as a last resort. Where 
muskrats used to be in thousands, there 
is now hardly a representative of the 
species, and where they used to have 
their little homes of reeds and cane- 
brake, men today have their homes, 
built on a filled bottom or on posts 
driven deep into the shallow waters 
with plank approaches from Broadway. 
While we can only congratulate our- 
selves upon being permitted to live in 
such a period of evolution, still there is 
a keen feeling of regret for the old days, 
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when one could shoulder his gun and go 
into the cane wilderness in search of 
what he knew to be there. True, the 
search can be made now, and occasion- 
ally a duck or snipe is found; but one 
is never sure of finding game and is dis- 
couraged even before he starts. I was 
one of only a few who were lucky enough 
during the past season to secure the 
law’s allowance of ducks for one day’s 
hunting, and the picture sent herewith 
is a remembrance of what may be in a 
few more years an utter impossibility. 
Gary, Ind. CvtaRence M. Hutcuins. 





RATS AND OTHER MATTERS. 





There are several kinds of rats—the 
common barn rat, the wood or pack rat 
and the wharf rat. In the summer and 
fall of 1878 a plague of common rats 
descended upon the middle counties of 
Missouri. Where they came from, no 
one knew. There were many thousands 
of them everywhere—in the fields, on 
the railroad and along the streams, but 
very few if any about houses or barns. 
They appeared suddenly and disappeared 
suddenly. Thousands were killed. I 
Saw as many as 30 in one hole. Do not 
know the extent of this visitation ; I did, 
however, learn a little about ratology. 
A hole was dug out and a dozen young 
ones killed as we came to them and 
many were covered with dirt that was 
thrown out in digging. The old ones 
escaped. We passed the place next day 
and found the mutilated young ones, 
about as large as mice, all in one pile 
near the end of the hole. That old 
mother rat surely had our sympathy. 
She had evidently done all she could to 
bring them back to life. Some time ago 
I saw a rat slide down a water pipe in a 
corner of a hotel room. Going into a 
closet, he did the same to the room be- 
low. The iron pipe was about 2% in. 
in diameter and the hole about 4% in. 
through which it passed, not touching 
the wooden floor. A rat can sometimes 
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be much help to man. Several years 
ago it was necessary to put something 
through an iron pipe some 30 ft. long, 
A genius (there’s always one or more in 
a crowd) suggested tying a string toa 
rat’s tail, put the rat in the pipe and have 
it pull the string through. It worked 
like a charm. ’Tis said that rat meatis 
good eating and there’s no reason why 
it should not be. They are clean and 
eat clean food. How about chickens? 
which eat anything on earth, no matter 
how filthy. 

A friend once told me that he stopped 
overnight at a farmer’s house and occu- 
pied 2 room in which was a large fire- 
place with a big old elm back-log burn- 
ing in it, throwing heat and light on the 
hearth, which was of stone with cracks 
(not holes) where the floor and hearth 
didn’t fit. His bed was so situated that 
he could see the fireplace. When all 
became quiet, an old rat came out of a 
crack, very cautiously felt its way, and, 
seeing the coast was clear, so reported 
to others waiting to hear from him. In 
the meantime this old rat, in a half- 
standing position, scratched itself on one 
side, then on the other, just like one sees 
people do—purring like a cat and show- 
ing its evident satisfaction at a good time 
all around. Several others came and 
they had’a picnic, which came to an ab- 
rupt termination when my friend made 
a big noise by hitting his hands against 
the head-board. 

At a side-show at a circus a woman 
had a box of snakes. It was on a stand 
about 5 ft. from the ground and she 
stood on a chair beside it. She hada 
small whip and when one came quite 
near she would hit his hat with her whip. 
Finally she hit the wrong man, who 
jerked the whip from her hands. This 
angered her and she grabbed a large 
snake and poked it at him. He grabbed 
the snake and they pulled Mr. Snake in 
two! 

Can your readers give me any in- 
formation about the migration of birds 
and insects? How it is possible for 
them to come so quickly and in such 
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gumbers? About 25 years ago hawks 
came by the thousands. They were 
small—somewhat larger than jay birds, 
with brown breasts. Have never seen 
any like them before nor since. And 
what about grasshoppers, locusts, chinch 
bugs, etc? Those who never saw wild 

ns (now said to be extinct) wouldn’t 
believe it possible for them to pile on 
limbs of trees so thickly as to break 
them off. Uncounted thousands were 
killed with clubs after nightfall. 

There’s an old saying that horses and 
dogs are the most intelligent of the 
lower animals; there’s no doubt at all 
about the dogs, but very much about 
the horses. Having been raised with 
both and having had abundant oppor- 
tunities to see how they act under all 
kinds of circumstances, I feel competent 
to give an opinion based on facts. When 
quite young I spent much time at my 
grandfather’s. He had quite a bunch 
of horses which were kept in the barn, 
and it was customary to drive them 
about a half-mile to the creek for water. 
This was done by some negro boys and 
I went along when I happened to be 
there. We rode bareback, had long 
switches and lost no time in going or 
returning. On one trip I fell off and the 
old grey mare which I always rode 
stopped instantly and waited till I 
climbed up on her. I was once at a 
farmer’s who fed his horse in a trough 
which was on the ground. When the 
boys would get into this, the horse would 
catch them by the back of the neck and 
politely lift them out! In making the 
toads, a very large stump was once left 
on one side. It was black from attempts 
to burn it, and my horse invariably 
snorted and went sidewise whenever he 
came to it. Finally the stump was taken 
away, but it made no difference. He 
acted just the same—beginning to cut 
up before we got to the place. Once in 
the spring of the year, when the ice 

up and was floating down in cakes 
of various sizes, I rode a horse, bare- 
back, to water. The stream was bank 
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high, but, like all fool boys, I didn’t 
allow him to drink at the edge but rode 
in till the water came up on his sides, 
and when he was drinking a cake of ice, 
that was floating rapidly down, struck 
him, when he jumped and off I went 
into the cold water. Fortunately I fell 
on the upper side with my left arm 
through the bridle rein. He swam 
straight across the rapid current, keep- 
ing me against him. That horse knew 
there was danger, but could do nothing 
except to swim straight across and keep 
his head, which he did. 

When practicing in 1873 on the coast 
in California I had a call 18 miles up the 
coast. Being a land-lubber, I knew 
nothing about tides. At ebb tide trav- 
eling was fine on the perfectly smooth, 
level beach. But there was a large river 
to be crossed and the road leading to it 
ran about 150 yds. above its mouth, 
where it emptied into the ocean. When 
I arrived there the tide was going out. 
I plunged right in, and before I had time 
to think my horse and I were being rap- 
idly carried out to sea. It was impossi- 
ble to turn back and I saw the only 
chance to save our lives was to land on 
the opposite side where the river and the 
ocean came together—a sandy point 
some 150 yds. away. I knew it would 
not do to pull the reins hard, as many 
men have been drowned by so doing, 
but I pulled very gently—hoping to 
reach the point mentioned. But we 
missed it by about 40 yds. and were 
carried perhaps 75 yds. into the ocean, 
until the river current was no more and 
the waves forced us back onto the sandy 
beach. That horse saw the danger and 
cooperated with me as intelligently as 
any man could have done. During this 
time I saw his fine eyes, looking back at 
me and indicating great fear—a call for 
help. He seemed to almost say, What 
can I do? If it would do any good and 
I could find his bones, I’d put a granite 
stone over them that would last till 
Doom’s Day. W.B. Parsons, M. D. 

Missoula, Montana. 
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I am sending you a description of a 
bear hunt that I had last fall; also a 
photo of his hide. The pelt makes a 
very nice rug, as the bear weighed 510 


Ibs. with his entrails out. We had a big - 


flood in the old San Juan last fall and it 
got a good many of my pictures—the 
water being 5 ft. deep in my house. The 
river rose 12 ft. higher than the high- 
water mark. 

One Saturday afternoon in early Oc- 
tober I was down-town and met my old 
friend M. O. Brown and about the first 
thing he said to me was, “Ed, there’s 
the largest bear, or his tracks are, that 
I ever saw, working on a service- berry 
patch in the winter hills south of Blue 
Mountain and if you can find the time I 
wish you’d come out and we’ll try and 
see how he looks in the brush. I think 
we can jump him as he goes to the spring 
in Blue Creek for water.”” That kind of 
talk is just what makes me forget all my 
troubles, and I told M. O. that I couldn’t 
resist the temptation and would be out 
the next day. At supper-time I told 
Mrs. C. that she must be ready by 6:30 
next morning, as I was going hunting, 
and it didn’t take much coaxing to get 
her consent for the trip, as, after the first 
trip to the Brown Ranch, you have found 
that it is a mighty nice place to go to. 

The 10-mile drive to the ranch was 
very pleasant and the expectation of big 
game helped pass the time away. When 
we arrived at the ranch we were greeted 
by Mr. and Mrs. Brown. The first sub- 
ject was bear and that was about all we 
talked about until dinner-time. Dinner 
at Mrs. Brown’s is just what a hungry 
fellow wants; you do not forget about 
it. I should know those warm biscuits 
any place on earth without having the 
K|V brand on them. After dinner we 
saddled up our horses and started for 
the hills east of the ranch about a mile. 
We went up the right-hand fork of Blue 
Creek and crossed north of Cactus 
Mountain and down into the berry 
patches. Such bear signs I never saw. 
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The brush was clawed in every direc. 
tion, as if the whole bear tribe hag 
camped there but yesterday. My horse 
was very uneasy and was on the look. 
out for something to show up behind 
every brush that she came to. She was 
new at the game and M. O. made the 
remark that if a bear would break cover 
that horse of mine would not stop unti] 
she got home. We rode about a half. 
mile and came to the breaks where they 
dip to the Big Blanco River—a good 
place for a bear to enjoy its mid-day 
siesta, as there is good cover for them 
in most all the cajions. 
We would ride to the head of the 
cafions and roll rocks down with the 
hopes of jumping them out where we 
could get a shot at them. We would 
take turn about in rolling rocks. It was 
my rock rolling stunt and the first rock 
had got away about 50 yards, when M, 
O. shouted There he goes! and when 
I got sight of him he was going as 
only a bear can go down a steep grade. 
It was not many seconds before we were 
throwing lead in his direction. We 
made the dirt fly in front of him, behind 
him, above him and the bullets landed 
every place except on Mr. Bear. When 
he was out of sight M. O. said, “Come 
on! I know where he’s headed for.” As 
quick as we could get on our horses 
away we went down a ridge, across a 
basin and up the other side. When we 
got to the top and about 100 yds. down 
the ridge I saw the bear break cover, 
coming up the cajfion. The cafion forked 
and we did not know which fork he 
would take. M. O. took the left fork 
and I went down the right. I left my 
horse and was running to get to a rise 
of ground, so that I could command my 
end of the cafion. Mr. Bear got ahead 
of his time, and, as I was going around 
a big bunch of oak brush, he came 
around the other side, not more than 20 
feet away. Surprised? Yes—both bear 
and I. But that instant that he stopped 
was to my benefit and my rifle talked in 
its good old-fashioned way. I didn't 
stop with one shot: three more followed 
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as fast as I could work the lever of that 
old Winchester. Three of the bullets 
found their mark. The first one was 
the good one—just a little to the right 
of the forehead. M. O. came to me as 
fast as he could, as he did not know 
what kind of luck I was having. When 
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horse and a very steep down-hill slide it 
was not much of a job. When I re- 
turned to my horse the circus com- 
menced. After dressing the bear, the 
smell of blood and bear mixed was too 
much for her. M. O. snubbed her head 
to his saddle-horn and I was in the sad- 


“When we got home, the future bear hunter had to have his picture taken with the big bear hide."’ 


he saw what I had done he gave mea 
love pat (I called it a mule kick) and we 
jumped around like two kids fighting 


bumblebees. We dressed the bear and 
got it to where we could get a wagon to 
it. With the help of M. O.’s saddle- 


dle. I told him to turn her loose. M. 
O. said that I pulled leather. I don’t 
care if I did. I had paid $45 for that 
saddle and I didn’t intend losing it. In 
a short time we were back to the ranch 
and had to tell of our good luck to the 
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ladies and I guess that we told them all 
about it and then some. The next morn- 
ing Mrs. Brown said M. O. fought bear 
all night in his dreams and I guess that 
she was telling the truth, as M. O. is not 
of a sluggish disposition, as I have seen 
him leave the saddle and shoot a deer 
before he hit the ground and if there was 
a call for more lead it kept coming as 
fast as necessary. We got the bear 
down to the ranch before dinner and 
had the hide in the back of my road 
wagon and were ready for home after 
dinner. The future bear hunter had to 
have his picture taken the next day, with 
the big bear hide. Thus ended one of 
the many good times that we have had 
at the Brown Ranch. W. E. Cotton. 
Pagosa Springs, Colorado. 





A RUSE THAT FAILED. 


Fox hunting is still profitable in a 
country where foxes are numerous, 
Otherwise it is nothing more than a 
mere sport. The red foxes in our neigh- 
borhood are increasing, and yet we sel- 
dom catch sight of one. I remember 
several years ago a large red fox that 
always crossed our farm when pursued 
by hounds and he always managed to 
elude them at our very thicket. There 
was a great deal of talk as to how he did 
this. One evening the hired man of one 
of our neighbors was looking for stray 
hogs in our thicket and had brought his 
rifle along, in hopes of bagging a rabbit 
for supper. He heard the hounds ap- 
proaching, and, supposing them to be 
after a fox, he got behind a tree to 
watch, It was snowing and for a while 
he could see nothing; but presently he 
saw the fox trotting along on the oppo- 
site side of the thicket, within easy range 
of his rifle. It was the same old fox and 
he decided not to shoot until he saw 
how it fooled the hounds. The fox 
trotted on until it came to the end of the 
thicket; then it turned and came run- 
ning back on its trail, until it came up 
even with the trunk of an ash tree that 
had fallen over and lodged in the fork 
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of another. Making a leap sidewise, he 
ran up the trunk until he came to the 
fork, where he sat down to watch. The 
hounds, never dreaming that their fox 
was so near, ran on past him till 
came to the end of the thicket; then, 
finding that the trail ended there, they 
began to circle about, in hopes of strik- 
ing it again. While they were thus en- 
gaged the fox came down from his perch 
and was just on the point of making off 
on his back track when the hired hand’s 
rifle spoke and Reynard paid dearly for 
his clever device. 

The fox is without doubt one of our 
slyest animals and if left to himself would 
easily elude the hounds; but his human 
enemies are getting too numerous for 
him. A few more years and he will not 
be seen in many parts of the country. 
The average prices brought by a red 
fox’s pelt are $2.50 and $300. The one 
killed by the hired hand upon this occa- 
sion brought $3 50, it being an unusual- 
ly large one. IL1FF STAPLES. 

New Salem, Indiana. 
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IN EASTERN NORTH CAROLINA. 


To the hunter there is nothing more 
pleasant than hunting on the rice fields. 
I have seen the fields covered with hunt- 
ers for hours at a time, and still when 
they left, with as many birds as they de- 
sired, the flocks did not appear to be 
diminished at all. The rice fields that I 
am most familiar with are those on the 
Cape Fear River, in Eastern North 
Carolina. These fields embrace large 
areas of swamp ground along the river. 
The rice planter owes the saving of his 
rice to the hunters; for when the rice 
begins to head, while still in its milky 
state, the fields are covered with rice- 
birds from morning till night. The 
planters not only invite hunters to come 
to their fields and shoot, but they pay in 
some instances 75 cts., furnish ammuni- 
tion and gun to any one who will hire 
himself for a day’s shooting, and in ad- 
dition give the shooter all the birds he 
kills. This is indeed liberal pay when 


























one considers that the birds sell for 50 
cts. a dozen in nearby markets. Of 
course every bird killed is not gotten. 
In fact not more than athird. No one 
is allowed to go into the rice, where 
many of the birds fall; but the long 
dams through the fields afford ample 
ground for killing the birds on. Some, 
however, take boats on the edge of the 
river and shoot the birds as they fly into 
the fields. From sunrise until late in 
the morning there is one continuous roar 
of guns. Then those who came for 
pleasure usually leave and only the 
hired men are left. The ricebird season 
opens from 6 to 8 weeks ahead of the 
regular season, and there are always 
many hundreds of shooters who eagerly 
await its arrival. 

The numerous sawmills that have 
sprung up within the past ten years 
have caused the wild turkeys to go into 
the thickest part of the bays. Before 
the sawmills were so numerous, the 
hunting of the turkey was a genuine 
pleasure. Seldom did an experienced 
hunter fail to bag two or more in an 
afternoon. But now the hunter has to 
employ strategy and patience. Occa- 
sionally you may be fortunate enough 
to discover some as they go to roost, 
but this happens rarely. In view of the 
fact that they are usually found in large 
numbers, I cannot say they are decreas- 
ing, but, owing to unavoidable condi- 
tions, they are harder to find. 

That the deer are decreasing in East- 
ern North Carolina can hardly be de- 
nied. An old hunter tells me that he 
has never seen such a paucity of deer as 
now exists. Out of six drives that he 
took last season, he only killed two. 
On four of the drives he failed to even 
find any tracks. Deer stalking is prac- 
ticed in the mountainous regions, but 
rarely on the coast. A peculiar incident 
happened to me at the beginning of last 
season: As I sat on the front porch 
of my residence (which is surrounded by 
a forest of small pines) early one morn- 
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ing reading, I was surprised to see a 
young buck come running through the 
forest and stop in front of the house. 
He stood there until I could get my 
gun. When I shot him, he rar a short 
distance, turned around and came back; 
when I shot him the second time, he 
ran, jumped the yard fence and fell dead. 
I cannot account for the tameness of this 
buck, unless some dogs had been run- 
ning him. It is plain to me that the 
coming season in this district will not be 
a successful one for the deer hunter. 

James V. WHITFIELD. 

Wallace, North Carolina, 





A QUERY FOR DEER HUNTERS. 





I would like to ask some of the deer 
hunters if they ever saw a deer shot 
clean through the leg bone with a high- 
power rifle, and what was the effect? I 
have a bone from the fore-leg of a deer 
that was shot 5 times with a Spanish 
Mauser rifle, using metal jacketed bul- 
lets, and which was killed afterward with 
one shot from a Colt 6-shooter. The 
hole is as clean as a drill hole and the 
bone was not even cracked or splintered. 
It did not even make the deer limp. The 
other 4 shots went clean through the 
body. Any one of them would have 
knocked the deer down, had they been 
fired from a black-powder rifle. 

H. M. Wippowson. 





Major E. H. Jayne, Edmond, Okla., 
writes as follows: “Myself and a party 
of friends (including the Adjutant Gen- 
eral of Oklahoma) are contemplating a 
hunting trip this fall into old Mexico. 
There may be some danger at this time, 
owing to the revolution, but we feel that 
the hunter who would give up a good 
trip on account of this is not much of a 
sportsman. If any of your readers will 
send me the addresses of gentlemen who 
have hunted in our Sister Republic, I 
will be sincerely obliged. What is a 
good section for deer, bear, mountain 
lions and wild turkeys?” 
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EDITORIAL. 





AUTUMN REVERIES. 





Autumn paints pictures that Spring 
dares not attempt. Of this we take no 
thought throughout the long summer 
days, as we toil and sweat. But when 
Summer is past and purple tinted Au- 
tumn calls us forth, we wander far afield 
and rejoice with Mother Nature in her 
glory. This is the hour of promise—the 
time that was to be. Spring, with her 
perfume and song; Summer, with her 
waving grain and ripening fruit, proph- 
esied this day. As yet all Nature is in 
harmony. Bob White sits on his post as 
you ride along and ceases not his call, 
while his family plays among the fallen 
leaves. Now and then, from far across 
the woods and fields and streams, there 
comes the voice of a crow, while here and 
there a robin, who has spent all the 
months of its short life among these 
scenes, chirps a melancholy note as some 
unseen resistless voice from the South 
calls him from native land and happy 
days. In almost every field, like Ruth 
amid the golden grain, the farmer gathers 
his harvest. Around him on every hand 


is the full grown corn in the ear; while, 
bursting through the clods at his feet in 
myriads, 


countless the newh sown 
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kernels of wheat speak of another harvest _ 
and another life. Yes, this is Autumn— 
when men receive their reward just in 
proportion as they have labored. Thus it 
ever was and ever will be. The greatest 
lesson in life is how to live that Autump 
may bring us best results and greatest 
happiness. If we do the best we can 
amid the sunshine and shadows that sur- 
round us, we will have done’ what we 
should. O. O. Oszorn, 
Stockton, Kansas. 
SPAR WWE a aeed 


ABOUT GAME FARMING. 





Game farming is a comparatively new 
occupation in the United States. It 
should be remembered, however, that un- 
til a short time ago scientific forestry was 
practically unknown. Both are destined 
to play a large part in our economic life 
and the former is especially important 
in its bearing on the cost of living. The 
energies of those of our citizens who 
take an interest in wild things have been 
mostly expended in exterminating them. 
In this they have been so successful that 
during the last 30 years many States 
have found themselves practically barren 
of the wild life that once furnished food 
and a means of healthful recreation to 
their inhabitants. Obviously something 
had to be done to remedy this state of af- 
fairs. Sportsmen were paying out good 
money every year for hunting licenses 
and it seemed incumbent on the Game 
Commissioners to furnish them some- 
thing to hunt. Accordingly they took a 
leaf out of Europe’s book of experience 
and started in to raise game. As pheas- 
ants had been successfully propagated in 
the Old Country for centuries, and had 
already gained a foothold in Washington 
and Oregon, they not unnaturally turned 
to these birds to lead them out of their 
difficulties. They wanted results and 
they had to have them quickly. There 
was no time for experimenting with our 
native birds which might or might not 
thrive in confinement. The different 
State farms have had good success with 
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_pheasants. In some parts of the country 
there is now very fair pheasant shooting, 
but people began to ask why so much 
money was being expended on foreign 
birds, when we have in our native quail, 
ruffed grouse, and wild turkeys some of 
the best game birds in the world. 

In resporise to this query, scattered 
attempts were made at rearing indigenous 
species, but from the outset they have 
been beset by serious difficulties. That 
little understood malady, the quail dis- 
ease, has killed thousands of birds 
hatched in captivity. Ruffed grouse and 
turkeys have also proved delicate when 
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Massachusetts. The Association has ac- 
quired about 6,000 acres near South 
Carver, some 40 miles from Boston. The 
land is ideal for the purpose, lying 6 
miles from a railroad. Portions of it are 
heavily wooded (mostly with pine), 
while there are vast gently rolling 
stretches from which the big timber was 
burnt off years ago, and which are now 
covered with scrub oak. There are 
thirty ponds within the boundaries of the 
preserve, some of which are filled with a 
fine growth of duck food. In others 
the bottoms are composed of hard sand 
and supply the kind of feeding grounds 
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Wild Mallard Duck giving her Family an Outing at American Game Protective and 
Propagation Association’s Farm. 





removed from their. natural environ- 
ment, though a few people have been 
notably successful in raising these birds. 
They have realized that the problem is 
one which must be studied carefully. The 
game keepers of Europe belong to a race 
of game keepers and the secrets of their 
success in rearing game birds have been 
handed down from father to son for hun- 
dreds of years. 

The most recent experiments in this 
line, conducted on a large scale, are 
those which are being carried on by the 
American Game Protective and Propa- 
gation Association at its game farm in 


in which geese delight. These ponds are 
in the line of flight of both ducks and 
geese, and in the spring and fall they are 
covered with wild varieties. In the woods 
and fields there are many grouse and 
quail and wild deer are plentiful all over 
the preserve. The Association’s work 
commented early this year and it was a 
big undertaking, because, like the mana- 
gers of various State farms, those in 
charge wished to produce results quickly. 
Quantities of pheasants, wood, mallard 
and pintail ducks, Canada and snow 
geese, and wild turkeys were purchased. 
From these, and some eggs that were 
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bought, thousands of birds have been 
raised; but the most interesting feature 
of the work, and that which will prove 
the most important if it continues to turn 
out as successfully as it has up to the 
present time, is the rearing of our native 
quail and grouse. The authorities of 
Massachusetts gave the game keepers 
permission to take the eggs of wild birds, 
and as these abound on the farm there 
was little difficulty in getting a good sup- 
ply. At the present time bantam hens 
may be seen, proudly mothering their 
strange foster children—from quail that 
look as much like bumblebees as birds, 
to grouse that are now nearly full grown. 
Every effort has been made in the 
handling of these tiny birds to make 
their surroundings as nearly as possible 
like what they would have been in a wild 
state. After they are a few days old the 
‘young chicks are allowed to run in the 
grass around the coop where their 
mother is confined, in search of insects. 
They are fed on ants’ eggs, fine grain 
and chopped egg. For the older birds 
which are already strong of wing, a large 
enclosure has been made of fish net. This 
resembles a circus tent in shape and takes 
in a rather heavy growth of pine sap- 
lings. It is always a source of surprise 
to the stranger to visit this. On entering 
there is nothing to be seen but thick 
brush. To all appearances there is not a 
single bird in the enclosure, but when 
the Superintendent calls there is a rustle 
here and there and the young partridges 
come walking in from all sides, followed 
by a little black hen scarcely larger than 
themselves. 

The Association hopes to arouse wide- 
spread interest in raising game birds, 
both native and foreign. Any one can 
take it up on a small scale and it is likely 
to prove very profitable. Birds will be 
distributed free from the Association’s 
farm to applicants who will make proper 
provision for their protection by placing 
them on land where there is good cover 
and by agreeing that there shall be no 
shooting on this tract. The plan is to 
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secure sanctuaries of this kind all over 
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the country, which shall serve as foup-. 
tain heads from which the overflow wil} 
stock the surrounding territory. If the 
birds are unmolested they will increase 
so rapidly on a sanctuary that they will 
be forced to spread out, and there will 


_be good shooting in the neighborhood, 


There will be no danger of their extine- 
tion, however, if the rule against killing 
them on the protected areas is enforced, 
The value of game as a food supply is 
leading more and more people to take up 
its propagation. Because game is sold 
in Europe at a very low figure, some peo- 
ple in this country have been led to ad- 
vocate the sale of all game in this coun- 
try, erroneously thinking that a with- 
drawal of the protective laws would 
make game cheap. Of course, in Europe 
shooting is only for the rich; but so much 
game is raised on the large estates by 
corps of game keepers, and so much is 
shot by the few who have the privilege, 
that there is a large surplus to be dis- 
posed of. The people are thus allowed 
to buy game at a surprisingly low figure. 
Any such institutions as European game 
preserves would, if they became the rule, 
be intolerable to our American ideas, yet 
such conditions are inevitable if our wild 
game is allowed to be slaughtered for the 
market. Game might be slightly cheaper 
at first if this were permitted, but it 
would soon be exterminated everywhere 
by the market hunters, as has already 
been done in many places. The game 
farm offers a solution to two vexing 
problems: that of free shooting for all, 
and that of supplying the markets—for 
both the wild covers and the meat shops 
may be stocked from this source. 


THE CHOICE OF FIREARMS. 








Of recent years we have heard little 
of the once muchly desired all-around 
gun, because in reality there are amaz- 
ingly few localities that can claim all- 
around shooting. Taking the country 
over, there is not much but small game 
left, and it is of a sort that requires 
a shotgun—unless, perhaps, one shoots 
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more for practice than the wish to bag 
game; in which case a small-calibre rifle 
will serve for every day in the season. 
On the other hand, in those remote re- 
gions where big game may yet be found, 
the conditions of climate, cover and food 
supply are such that there is little else 
to attract or engage the interest of sports- 
men, and consequently a shotgun would 
prove of small use as a part of their 
equipment. There are of course hunting 
grounds to which these general remarks 
do not apply, as for instance, in Northern 
Maine, in the Adirondacks, and in the 
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matter of first importance, governed 
wholly by the shooter’s knowledge of 
his own needs, and not to be left to the 
decision of distant manufacturers or 
dealers. 

Ordinarily, nothing hinges upon the 
wise or unwise choice of an arm beyond 
the satisfaction or dissatisfaction that 
will be found in its use, because it is 
sarely the case that a hunter will be 
dependent for subsistence upon the game 
that he kills. But there are instances on 
record wherein an injudicious selection 
brought disaster. One case of this sort 








GAME FARMING.——Flock of Wild Mallards raised this year on Farm of American 
Game Protective and Propagation Association. 





forests of Wisconsin and adjoining States 
the deer ranges afford a scattering of 
grouse, while the Southern swamp re- 
gions generally offer waterfowl! shooting 
during the deer season, which would 
suggest the practicability of depending 
wholly upon a cylinder-bored shotgun, if 
the use of shot for deer and other big 
game were not viewed with general and 
growing disfavor. On the whole, how- 
ever, there is no getting away from the 
fact that conditions today call for a spe- 
cial purpose arm, and its selection is a 





within the memory of most of my read- 
ers is that of a certain exploring expedi- 
tion to the interior of Labrador, which 
ended in the leader’s death by starvation 
and fearful hardships and suffering to 
his two associates. The venture was 
marked throughout by disastrous errors 
of judgment. - The party was lost from 
its very starting, because*the woodsman 
upon whose experience in forest craft all 
depended had been brought from the wilds 
of Ontario, a thousand miles away, and 
knew nothing even of the gateways of 
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the region that was to be entered. For 
weary months they fought their way in- 
land by difficult waterways, mistaken for 
others which would have led them aright, 
daily hopeful of better fortune, eating 
even the entrails of the game secured 
by their guardian angel the Canadian 
half-breed, whose accuracy with the arms 
provided approximated the’ marvelous. 
The party was equipped with two 45-cali- 
bre rifles and two 22 pistols—the latter 
instead of a shotgun because of economiz- 
ing in the weight and bulk of ammuni- 
tion, while the big rifles were considered 
necessary for killing caribou. Here was 
the fatal mistake. A light carbine of 
smaller bore and a single-barrel 16-gauge 
gun for waterfowl and ptarmigan—or, 
better still, two 3-barrel guns of medium 
weight—would have kept the burden and 
bulk within no greater bounds and made 
provision for the quick work that is re- 
quired when starvation threatens and 
game is afoot or a-wing in thick cover. 
Think of the matter of eating or starv- 
ing hinged upon the correct holding of a 
10-inch barrel! 

It is possible to go unnecessarily far 
in choosing an arm for a special pur- 
pose and also in deciding what will serve 
as a makeshift. Present day rifles for 
big game are suited to every possible re- 
quirement of range, penetration and ef- 
fectiveness, and the average buyer makes 
the mistake of demanding more in these 
directions than conditions call for. Be- 
cause Roosevelt choose a .405 repeater 
for African game is no reason why Jim 
Smith of Wisconsin should carry a sim- 
ilar weapon on his deer hunts. You might 
as well argue that a Mississippi quail 
shooter ought to own an exact duplicate 
of the gun that bagged the last Grand 
American Handicap trophy. There are 
always many things to be considered: 
First of all, the game and the character 
of the country to be hunted—for the 
same arm is not adapted to open ground 
or thick cover, to short or long range 
work, or to big game or birds. Pare down 
the weight so far as possible, for a mat- 
ter of even a few ounces counts at the end 
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of a hard day—and by the same rule 
shave down the powder charge for the 
sake of reducing recoil, and remember 
that a short barrel means quicker work 
than a long one. But don’t go to ex- 
tremes. Greater calibre and power will 
in a measure make good for the marks- 
man’s lack of skill, and a barrel may be 
too short—especially if you have been 
used to a longer one. Three-fourths of 
all American sportsmen would be as well 
provided, so far as actual needs go, if 
there was no rifle made more powerful 
than the .32-20, no shotgun larger of bore 
than the 20 gauge. I expect that this 
assertion will be challenged, but the ob- 
jectors will be at loss to adduce substan- 
tial grounds for their arguments. The 
-32-20 is not a bad deer gun in the woods 
and possesses abundant range and power 
for all game smaller than deer, and there 
is not one out of ten among American 
riflemen who ever saw or ever will see 
a wild deer outside of a butcher’s shop. 
As regards shotguns, now that market 
hunting is a thing of the past, what 
need exists for even so large a gun as 
the 12 gauge, except for trap-shooting? 
Ask the manufacturers, who, above all 
others, know the comparative power of 
the different gauges, and almost without 
exception are advocating popular adop- 
tion of smaller bores—even of guns as 
small as the 20 and 28. 

It is an unfortunate fact that the most 
voluminous contributors to sportsmen’s 
journals are men who have ample means 
to purchase and experiment with what- 
ever manufacturers wish to offer in the 
way of freak arms, and the average 
reader is too prone to give heed to their 
accounts of phenomenal results attained. 
If any one of a half-dozen writers whom 
I might name would tell of risking his 
life behind a four-inch cannon specially 
stocked and sighted for use from the 
shoulder, eager imitators would spring 
up in all parts of the country, and manu- 
facturers would be formulating reduced 
charges calculated to make their experi- 
mental work less hazardous; but there 
would still be reasons why Doctor Jones 
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of Indiana or Lawyer Tompkins of Ver- 
mont could afford to hesitate a bit before 
adopting such heavy ordnance for regular 
use around home. But it is bred in us to 
be imitative; we can’t help it. The ex- 
perience of a lifetime, the: memory of 
lost. opportunities because of carrying 
the wrong gun, of bruised shoulders 
from hard-kicking loads, of wearied arms 
from “ toting” 9 pounds when 6 would 
have answered as well—all count as noth- 
ing against a page of print-about some 
new arm that will shoot a mile and knock 
a hole as big as a barrel through a four- 
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quarter of a mile beyond its muzzle, and 
I find that I enjoy my little hunts just 
as well, eat just as much game—time 
and conditions considered—and after- 
wards can sleep with untroubled con- 
science and mighty few pains and aches. 
Which, for a man of my years and grow- 
ing portliness, is saying quite a lot. 
S. D. BaRNEs. 
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HUNTING WITH A KODAK. 


Did you ever leave your gun behind, 
and, armed only with your camera, 
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foot stone wall. I’m through experiment- 
ing, me! Give me a rifle and a shotgun 
which, the two of ’em, will weigh no 
more than a .45 repeater or the 10-gauge 
Bonehill that left me permanently sway- 
backed from lugging them around in my 
younger days. Give me ammunition that 
will account for game at the distances at 
which game should be shot, and that will 
not jar all the acorns off the adjacent 
trees when fired. Give me knowledge of 
immunity from express shock at the sup- 
posedly inoffensive end of the gun and 
reasonable security to living creatures a 






slip gently into the big woods with 
the accent on the gently? This is hunt- 
ing raised to the tenth power! If one 
brings home anything, it will be the 
fruit of patience, perseverance, death- 
like silence and a knowledge of wild life 
not gained at the Zoo. It isn’t a matter 
of jump your game, a quick shot and the 
result ; but means hours of silent watch- 
ing, often in vain, as the least movement 
may undo it all. It’s only about once in 
a lifetime that one gets a shot like the 
accompanying picture—for as a rule 
these shy little creatures at this age spend 
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the daylight hours hidden away in dense 
thickets. The snap of a twig would have 
spoiled it all. As it was, it will be seen 
that one of them had become suspicious, 
and at the Click! of the shutter they were 
away like the wind. Buck ague! The 
common, ordinary hunter who carries a 
gun doesn’t know what it means. My 
hand trembled so when the little fellow 
that is standing got to his feet that I 
could hardly press the bulb. This picture 
(which is of two spotted fawns) was 
taken in the foothills of Mount St. 
Helena, in California, in August of this 
year. Morris H. Crockett. 


FOR THE “HIKER.” 


One of the lessons learned by the 
National Guard troops in the recent war 
manceuvres about Gray’s Harbor, Wash- 
ington, when considerable hiking was 
done over rough roads, over hills and 
through rivers, while in heavy marching 
order, was the care of the feet. This part 
of the soldier’s anatomy is of the very 
highest importance, for obvious reasons. 

In the first place, a majority of the 
men were fresh from cool offices in the 
city and unused to walking any great dis- 
tance. Naturally their feet were tender, 
Oxfords and light cotton hose being 
worn. When these men took to the 
field with their 60-pound packs, the first 
part of their anatomy to suffer was their 
feet. A large number of the men wore 
new Government shoes (which are the 
easiest on the feet when broken in, but 
hard on them in the breaking-in). Cot- 
ton socks were the universal rule. 

As a result of the first day’s hike, ten 
miles done at the regular military quick- 
step—breaking a Regular Army rule 
which says that recruits (which was what 
we were in physical fitness) should not 
be given more than 2% miles the first 
day and that they should become accus- 
tomed to wear their packs gradually—a 
large number of the men were suffering 
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from seriously blistered feet, requiri y 
medical attention. Thereafter, until the) 
day of the battle, the hikes were from 6% 
to 8 miles. During the two days battles 
that closed the manceuvres, the meni 
hiked about 16 miles, scrambling over 
brush-covered hills and fording streams} 
so that those whose feet were in good! 
condition up to this time finished with) 
feet so sore they could scarcely walk. 7 
The lesson learned by the writer (who - 
profited by the suggestion of a Spanish=¥ 
American war veteran who had seen” 
service in the Philippines) was that cot-7 
ton socks are poor things to wear on a7 
hike. Before starting out, two pairs of J 
heavy white woolen socks were pur 
chased. During the ten days these socks ¥ 
were worn constantly, the feet being™ 
bathed frequently. White socks were 
selected so that no coloring could get] 
into a sore, if any developed. Next, the} 
inside of the inner sock (they were worn] 
double) was thoroughly soaped with a¥ 
perfumed toilet soap—thus preventing | 
friction between the foot and the sock,” 
In the case of the cotton sock on a hard § 
march, the foot perspires and the-cotton ™ 
soon sticks to the skin. The damp cot-| 
ton affords no gliding surface, so a blister 9 
is soon formed. When the woolen sock 7 
is used, the soaped inside affords a glid- 
ing surface for the foot and the sock, | 
while the wool absorbs all extra damp- | 
ness the feet may exude. Besides, the 7 
feet are kept clean and free from bad¥ 
odors. In the war manceuvres the writer] 
hiked every step of the way, with all the § 
paraphernalia each soldier is furnished, } 
and has the satisfaction of knowing that} 
at the finish his feet were as good as at ™ 
first, if not better; while the other boys] 
had blistered and sore heels, toes and] 
soles. This came from the use of the® 
double white wool sock, soaped on the™ 
inside. The wool may seem to be hot| 
for travel in summer, but it is far more™ 
comfortable than cotton and is a good | 
thing for a ‘“‘hiker’’ to know at any stage} 
of the game. PERRY REIGELMAN. 
Salem, Oregon. 











